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PREFACE. 

" A ROYAL WARREN" — The Words by themselves may 
/\ perhaps fail to convey the meaning, which renders a seem- 
-^ ^ ingly whimsical title really descriptive of the work now 
before the reader. It should therefore be explained at the outset that 
the ** Isle of Purbeck' — no island in point of fact, but an isolated pro- 
montory — was originally, like the New Forest, a wild hunting-ground 
of our Norman, and probably even Saxon kings. Disafforested so 
far back as the reign of Henry III., it became thenceforward merely a 
"Warren of Conies;" but the spirit of the antiquated forest laws 
remained, to hamper the cultivation and improvement of this beautiful 
district, long purposely secluded from the outer world. To the former 
operation of these laws the quaint, half-mediaeval character of the 
island, even at the present day, is in great part due. 

The first requisite of a forest, or warren, is that it should be always 
kept in a wild, half- peopled, untilled state ; and in such a condition 
for ages were successive kings able to keep the Isle of Purbeck, much 
assisted by the barriers of heath, hill, and water, which divide it from 
the rest of Dorsetshire, and by the influence they could wield from the 
royal castle of Corfe. Hence the old-world aspect of the villages, 
mansions, and churches, scattered over a country of great natural 
beauty, which has yet suffered little at the hands of the railway 
"navvy," the "jerry" builder, or the modem agriculturist. Grand 
sights in Purbeck may be few, the massive ruins of Corfe Castle and the 
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magnificent coast scenery notwithstanding ; but, on the other hand, it 
is a perfect storehouse of picturesque subjects on a smaller scale. This 
has been recognised by distinguished artists long before qow. Turner 
visited and worked in the island ; the late E. W. Cooke, R. A., left 
several drawings of Purbeck views behind him ; and Mr. Seymour 
Haden has etched many charming subjects there. It is the lead of 
such pioneers as these that the Author has endeavoured with his pen 
and the Artist with his pencil to follow, in the course of the rambles 
described in this volume. The fruit of their joint labour is neither a 
county history, a diary of travel, nor a guide-book (though it shares the 
nature of all three), but a series of pen-and-pencil sketches of the 
picturesque element in Purbeck, and any special value it may possess 
is owing to the fact that most of the materials for the letterpress, as 
well as the plates and cuts, were gathered at one and the same time, 
in the heart of the country depicted, and thus may be said thoroughly 
to illustrate one another. 

Although the first place has throughout been given to the pictur- 
esque, many pages have been reserved for whatever is of greatest 
interest in the historical, topographical, or antiquarian lore relating to 
the locality ; and here the author must acknowledge his indebtedness 
to the Purbeck section of that well-known book, Hutchins's History 
of Dorset (Ed. 1861), which was almost entirely rewritten by Mr. 
Thomas Bond, M.A., J. P., of Tyneham House (a member of one of 
the oldest and most respected families in the district), and constitutes 
a model in its department of research. References to it are frequently 
made in this volume, as also to the monographs by the same author, 
entitled respectively, " The Ancient Manor Houses " and " The Ancient 
Families of Purbeck." Recourse has also been had to that interesting 
work of the Right Hon. George Bankes, M.P., The Story of Corfe 
Castle (published by John Murray, 1853) ; and to several other books 
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not peculiarly of local interest To Mr. A. M. Luckham are owed 
some notes referring to Studland. 

Nor has natural history been entirely disregarded. The author has 
been enabled^ by the kindness of Mr. R. H. Soden Smith, of the South 
Kensington Museum, to add an interesting note on the land-molluscs 
of Purbeck ; and is indebted to Mr. Henry Willett for a communication 
of the results of his recent exploration in Durleston Bay, Swanage, and 
rediscovery of remains of the rare fossil mammal, Triconodon mordax. 

This information may all be regarded as supplementary to that 
contained in the county-history, Hutchins's Dorset^ and the author him- 
self has been able to bring forward fresh matter in the descriptions of 
scenery, generally, throughout the book ; and particularly in the accounts 
of Swanage and Studland, of the wrecks of the Wild Wave and other 
vessels, of the stone quarries, and Tilly Whim, and of antiquities found 
at Swanage and elsewhere. 

The work will, therefore, it is hoped, be considered of local interest ; 
while, in describing the picturesque features of such a thoroughgoing bit 
of old England as Purbeck still remains, the author trusts also to gain 
the ear and suffrage of the general public. 

It is proper to mention that the ten large plates, and smaller 
etchings or cuts, from the hand of Mr. A. Dawson (son of the well- 
known landscape painter, the late Mr. Henry Dawson of Nottingham) 
are all new, and all original (except the map, and two geological 
sections, and the cut of the guardship at South-haven, which is from a 
sketch by the Author). 

Some of the large views are copper-plate artists' etchings of the 

old t)rpe, executed by the well-known process of drawing with a 

needle on copper, through a blackened varnish, or " ground," and then 

obtaining incised lines by applying acids, in solution, to the uncovered 

parts of the copper. The others are produced by a method in some 

b 
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respects novel, to which the name " photograving " may conveniently 
be applied. An ordinary photographic negative is taken from the 
artist's drawing, which is then impressed by the action of light on 
the gelatinous substance, portions of which being subsequently dis- 
solved away, the remainder present a delicate relief moulA From this 
mould an electrotype in copper is taken, which forms the face of the 
finished plate. The effect aimed at is that of copper mezzotint These 
plates, as well as the etchings, are printed in a roller press. 

The small cuts are practically etchings, until they leave the artists' 
hands, for they are so far executed in the same manner, but through 
a wAzie prepared ground on dross plates. Here, however, the resem- 
blance is at an end, since no acid is used, but all the parts of the draw- 
ing which are intended to be white in the impression, are raised by 
adding wax, and the whole is then electrotyped in copper, so that the 
lines, instead of being incised, are in relief. After the electrotype has 
been backed with lead and mounted on a block of wood, these blocks 
can be printed exactly as ordinary woodcuts, along with the letter-types 
of the book-printer. 

This process, invented by Mr. A. Dawson, is the subject of a patent, 
and is known as ** Typographic Etching'^ It is as well adapted for 
fine picturesque work as for reproducing mechanical drawings, for which 
purpose it has been greatly used ; and being, as compared with wood- 
cutting, inexpensive, yet equally lasting, has no doubt an important 

future. 

C. E. R. 

1 6 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
^th January 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WAREHAM AND STOBOROUGH TO GRANGE AND 
CORFE CASTLE. 

YEAR after year, as the use of steam becomes more and more 
widely spread ; as the meshes of the railway network multiply 
themselves over the face of England, sweet country nooks 
grow fewer and less sweet. And yet, meanwhile, in each new cluster of 
habitations that springs into existence at every turn and crossing of the 
iron roads, fresh clusters of human hearts begin to yearn intensely for 
the pleasant country life denied them. For one town that, fifty years 
ago, was large enough to shut out country sights from its precincts, and 
to contaminate all the air with foulness, there are now twenty. Twenty 
regions in which life is almost insupportable the whole year through ! 
Thus it is, that when summer time comes round, the town-dwellers 
feel every year a deeper longing to be away to the green woods or 
the sea. 

And, very fortunately indeed for us all, the same iron roads that 
bring so many abominations in their track also give the aggrieved ones 
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the speed of wings to escape them. No wonder, while the means keep 
such close pace with the desire to do so, that the numbers of those 
who periodically take their holiday among the fields are continually 
increasing, and that the present generation loves and understands the 
country far better than its ancestors. 
After all, railways are much maligned. 

A new line is proposed in a rural neighbourhood, and immediately 
all the nice, quiet, retired old fogies, who are as plenty as black- 
berries in out-of-the-way country places, rise up in arms, imagining 
no invasion so terrible as that of a horde of excursionists. They 
put their heads together with the professional gentlemen, and the 
lazy local tradesmen afraid of competition ; they hold a public meet- 
ing, at which there is quite a fizz, bang, and splutter of wrath, ending 
in the getting up of a petition to Parliament against the dreaded 
novelty, and all this to prevent us poor dwellers in town from coming 
down now and then to enjoy ourselves among green trees and flowers, 
and breathe the fresh air, and spend our money with these very shop- 
keepers. 

" But!" I think I hear a short-sighted reader exclaim, looking up 
from the perusal of this page, and laying down his spectacles with an 
air of mild protest: "I bought this book because it purported to 
contain an account of the Island of Purbeck, and here we have, at the 
outset, an interminable disquisition about railways ! " Quite true, sir, 
and if you had read just one line farther on, you would have come upon 
the explanation. 

It was necessary to prepare your mind for the fact that, even into 
the heart of the hitherto sacred valley of Purbeck, the iron horse is 
coming, smoking, panting, roaring, with his field -devouring strides. 
There ! now the secret is out — and they who wish to see the Purbeck 
of three hundred years ago still quaintly peering through the Purbeck 
of to-day, must come quickly and go soon, if we are to believe the 
croakers. 

It was better to break the news gently ; to exhibit both sides of 
the railway question. For there can be no denying that many excellent 
people — artists, and novelists, and what not — who have long since 
found their way into this little-known comer of England, will be greatly 
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vexed at the intelligence. That Purbeck should cease to be the quiet 
preserve of antiquities and oddnesses it has always been in the past, will 
be to them a very shocking idea. What do they care for saving half- 
an-hour in the hour between Wareham and Swanage, or five shillings 
on every ton of merchandise going out or coniing in ? Nothing. Why 
should they? But even these people can appreciate the value of 
railways to the humble country lover, whose peregrinations are limited 
by pence, not pounds. And is hot some consolation to be got from 
noticing elsewhere how very little change a railway produces in the look 
of the surrounding country, except close round the stations, and except 
where it makes the people so well off that they begin to restore their 
old churches. Truly that is one of the worst things money can do. 
He who would '* restore " a Gofliic church, would give his grandmother 
a coat of whitewash I 

And now, no one will have much difficulty in appreciating the 
intention of this little volume* It is to fix with pen and pencil 
sketches, in a rambling, discursive kind of way, those quaint and 
picturesque features of Purbeck which the threatened railway may 
vulgarise or improve, but as to the existence of which county histories 
are silent and guide-books inadequate and misleading. 

The Isle of Purbeck — so called no doubt, on the Ituus a non lucendo 
principle, because, in point of fact, it has only a doubtful claim to be 
considered even a peninsula — forms a part of South-eastern Dorset, 
situated nearly midway between the two extremities of the south coast. 
In outline the district is perhaps more like a hexagon than any other 
figure, but numerous capes and deep indentations of the coast interfere 
with the regularity of its form. It is bounded on the north by the 
inland salt water of Poole Harbour, with the estuary and part of the 
upper course of the river Frome ; on the south and east by the English 
Channel ; and on the west by a line drawn from Flower's Barrow, an 
ancient British Camp on the cliff above Worbarrow Bay, to the spring- 
head of a little stream called Luckford Lake, which runs into the 
Frome, and forms the remaining boundary. To the simple fact that, 
in one of the latest remodellings of the earth's surface, a mighty force, 
unknown, but perhaps contractive in its nature, turned up on edge a 
few of the upper layers at this spot, as the cardsharper marks a card 
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by turning up its comer, the very existence above water of the Isle of 
Purbeck is due. In consequence, of all the geological formations from 
the Bagshot sands down to the Kimmeridge clay, the Island exposes 
a section in its cliffs and shores ; while, on the surface of the ground, 
the same formations display themselves, running east and west in wide 
irregular bands. 

A glance at the accompanying diagrams will give in a moment a 
clearer mental view of these natural features of the district than can 
well be conveyed by words. 




Geological Map of the Isle of Purbeck. 




N. to S. Section at Kimmeridge Bay in line A B. 

The one, displaying the section from N. to S., is purposely much 
exaggerated in the direction of height above the sea-level, but shows 
approximately the proportionate thickness of the beds, and their rela- 
tive altitudes. The other, more nearly accurate, gives a birdseye 
view of the varying soils which come to the surface in succession. 
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Most northern of all are the Bagshot Sands, forming a wide expanse 
of barren heath> interspersed only here and there with cultivated belts 
in the immediate neighbourhood of villages. Under the surface in 
this formation lie valuable beds of china clay. Between it and the 
chalk, which rises in a high down from end to end of the island, the 
London clay occupies an inconspicuous position. On this are good 
arable fields and pastures. The chalk bears little but a thin herbage, 
affording a sweet bite for sheep. At the southern base of the chalk 
downs the Greensands lie. They are agriculturally useful, and pro- 
duce a little cement stone. All the broad Wealden hill and dale is 
dotted with numerous farms of good command, with woods of luxuriant 
elm and oak ; but the heavy clajrs that cover the Purbeck strata are 
best in pasture and meadow. From among these are extracted 
various useful minerals, such as limestone for building or burning, 
Purbeck marble, and gypsum. The Portland rocks, where decom- 
posed, bear a good herbage, but are principally useful for building-stone. 
And lastly, the Kimmeridge clay carries a sweet rich pasture, and 
its bituminous shales are burnt by the cottagers in lieu of coal. 
Ingeniously treated, they will also produce mineral oils, candles, and a 
substance resembling in its properties animal charcoal 

It is curious to note that the Isle of Purbeck, and the little village 
of Kimmeridge on its southern shore, have provided a nomenclature 
for as many as two of the twenty geological formations found in 
England. The Purbeck strata, indeed, are scarcely to be found else- 
where. Such a variety of soils and levels renders the district peculiarly 
interesting to the botanist as well as the geologist, while the lover 
of art and student of history will find no lack of materials to refresh 
his imagination in the country of Corfe Castle and the Saxon kings. 
And there can be no other exciase needed for the writing of this 
book. 

Now, there are several ways of treating the subject, none of which 
I mean to adopt The continental traveller's way for instance. This 
gentleman keeps more or less closely to the beaten track, or that which 
his guide shows him ; stops here and there to examine and describe 
some large town, cathedral, or other object of wide general interest, 
and freely enlarges on his personal perils and discomforts, but never 
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goes into details of the countless little things that the eye notices in 
passing, and that go to make up the impression left by a newly-visited 
country on the mind, and yet are not separately important enough to 
find their way into print In case the traveller is exploring a country 
never trod by foot of civilised man before, perhaps, like a Livingstone 
or a Mungo Park, he will touch on these unconsidered trifles, if they 
happen to be novel and striking ; but in these expeditions the ground 
covered is so wide that the best writer can only give a faint sketch of 
all he sees. The guide-book scribbler, on the other hand, obliged to 
follow the road and rail, and to compress his theme into fifty or sixty 
pages, besides having to take note of such matters as the hours of 
worship at Bethesda Chapel, and what is the address of the butcher, 
is at a still more decided disadvantage. 

Nor will the method of county histories serve me, Purbeck is a 
peculiar district, not to be hastily sketched, and yet not to be treated 
too much in detail. It is, or has been, a little province, as it were, by 
itself, having its own ways and customs, its own interests, and its own 
local centre, Corfe ; and as much cut off from sympathy with the rest 
of England as if it were a real island out in the ocean. Natural and 
political circumstances have combined to keep it for ages in this con- 
dition. The fertile inhabited parts have been separated from the 
mainland, even on the sides where the sea is not, by a river with 
marshy banks ; in rear of that again by a wide and desert heath ; and 
behind that again by the huge barriers of inhospitable chalk which 
conceal the pleasant valley beyond. Then, within historical times, 
the castle of Wareham, now long destroyed, overshadowed the bridge 
by which lay the only road in, and that road was again commanded at 
the gap in the chalk downs, by the royal fortress of Corfe. The pos- 
session of the latter stronghold, and the remoteness of the neighbour- 
hood, long enabled the Norman kings to retain the island as a wild 
hunting-ground. Originally a deer-forest, it was only in the reign of 
Henry III. that the island was disafforested, and thenceforth considered 
only as a "warren of conies." The hunting rights remained in the 
Crown for many centuries. King James the First having exercised 
them in 1615. Throughout this long period the preservation of game 
necessitated the discouraging of roads and fences, and the enforcing of 
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Stringent regulations, interfering sadly with commerce and industry. 
Strangers were thus excluded; new ideas filtered in but slowly; and 
the indigenous inhabitants came to think and act very much as if the 
whole known world were enclosed within the limits of the Royal 
Warren, 

Wherever one wanders in Purbeck the effects of this ancient 
seclusion are obvious in the self-contained small townlets, with their 
institutions complete as those of populous cities; in the remains of 
mere hamlets, which we know by old records . to have had their fairs 
and market-places all to themselves in times gone by ; in the numer- 
ous little manors, each with its ancient house in a local phase of the 
architectural style prevalent at the period when it was built; and, 
in many other directions, to be discovered only when one knows the 
country well. So, although there may be no one thing in Purbeck 
of commanding interest to all, except the unique ruins of Corfe 
Castle, still this kingdom in little is a microcosm, to appreciate the 
full quaint flavour of which as a whole, it is necessary and pleasant 
to make oneself acquainted with the parts. And as the prettiest 
and quaintest corners are often totally unprovided with carriage- 
roads, and some are only to be conveniently visited by water, what 
I propose to do in these pages, is to take the reader, as my com- 
panion, through a series of rambles in Purbeck, on foot or otherwise, 
in which we will try and leave no pretty spot unvisited, no pleasant 
tale untold. 

If bound for Purbeck from the landward, the most convenient goal 
of the train journey is the station of Wareham, on the London and 
South-Western Railway. And whenever the line is continued to 
Corfe and Swanage it will join the main route there. A quiet homely 
place this Wareham is, an agricultural market-town of some three 
thousand inhabitants, who find little to excite or ruffle their tempers 
from year's end to year's end. A place of venerable antiquity, a noted 
capital in Saxon times, but now greatly shrunken within its original 
earthwork rampart in the form of a great square. The situation is 
pleasant, on a gravelly hill between two clear-running rivers in the 
midst of healthy moors ; and the greater part of the wide main street 
having been luckily burned down a century or more ago, it is now 
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characterised by some excellent houses, rebuilt about that period, 
above what might be expected in such a locality. Then the churches, 
both that in use and those in ruins, are interesting ; and, in fact, were 
it not that Wareham lies outside Purbeck, and consequently outside 
the scope of our subject, there would be a strong temptation to devote 
more attention to it. 

But our destination lies beyond, and if the best part of a July after- 
noon is yet before us, it will be better to send our luggage forward by 
the Swanage coach, to the Ship Inn at Corfe, and ourselves to push on 
foot over Wareham Bridge at once, instead of remaining in the town 
for the night. 




^ v^;^^^^^' 



This important link between Purbeck and the mainland is a plain, 
well-proportioned, stone bridge, having five arches with octagonal piers, 
on the top of which are recesses for foot-passengers. The whole 
structure leans noticeably towards the east, probably from a failure in 
the foundation^ In front, as we pass the bridge's crown, the road to 
Stoborough lies before us, a straight causeway over flat wet meadows, 
and bordered by some large old poplars and willows, now past their 
prime. 

Stoborough, that eminently slow borough, consists of a street of 
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decent uninteresting cottages, many built upon the stone foundations of 
earlier buildings, a tiny inn, a neat red brick schoolhouse, and a signpost 
standing very conspicuously at a point where the road forks into two. 
It used to have a mayor of its own till the year 1 714, and is so old that 
popular tradition makes it even older than Wareham. But this is 
unlikely to be true ; as even so far back as the reign of King Alfred 
Wareham was a noted city and Stoborough was not However, that 
the vicinity was peopled by some half-savage tribe in the days before 
history, was proved by the opening, in 1 767, of a sepulchral mound known 
as " King Barrow," in forming the turnpike road to Creech. This 
curious erection is said by Hutchins to have been a hundred feet in 
diameter and twelve in height, composed entirely of layers of turf, the 
roots and twigs of which were not yet all decayed. In the centre, on 
the level of the natural sandy soil, was discovered a hollow trunk of 
an oak, ten feet in length and four feet thick. Within the cavity of 
the tree was found a mass of human bones, comprising all the principal 
parts of a male skeleton, except one arm and the skull. They had not 
been burnt, and were wrapped in several folds of deerskin, black but 
not rotten, and neatly sewn together. Within them was a small piece 
of woven golden wire, and also ensconced in the rude coffin a strange 
small basin of blackened oak, incised with lines for ornament. Who it 
was that had thus lain so many centuries in savage state beneath the 
barrow raised above him by the reverence of his tribe will probably 
never be known. 

The road to Creech, to the right at the signpost, is the one to be 
followed by the foot-passenger with plenty of time on his hands, for 
the Swanage road is very devoid of interest between Stoborough and 
Corfe. Both are broad highways, carried straight over valueless heath, 
and for long stretches together appear of a soft, light reddish tint, from 
the ironstone with which they are mended. Very pleasantly this colour 
contrasts with a bright blue sky and the dark green fir-groves which 
border the way for nearly three miles. In the distance beyond is 
constantly visible the conical " mountain," it may almost be termed, of 
Creech Barrow, just overtopping the chalk range, and attaining the 
perpendicular height of more than eight hundred feet. In winter time, 
when the snow or the hoar-frost whitens its head, one is irresistibly 
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reminded of the Japanese representations of Fusi-yama, the holy 
mount. " Creech," in the ancient British tongue, means a "great hill ;" 
and that it is. 




CH4a,9^f^ 



Near its base, a little to the north-east, may be seen the scaffolding 
which bears the winding-drum over the shaft of a china-clay mine. 
For, odd as it sounds to hear the word " mine " used in connection with 
such a substance as clay, the deposit, here lying deep, is worked like 
coal by means of a shaft and galleries. 

Geologists affirm that the whole of the shallow depression of the 
land of which Poole Harbour occupies the lowest level once lay in the 
course of sonie large river, which carried in suspension from a distance 
and threw down here the various clays, gravels, and sands which now 
characterise its uncovered bed. And a guess has been hazarded that 
the fine pure plastic clay, so much resembling that which is artificially 
produced by the decomposition of granite, for use in earthenware and 
china making, consists of the rain and flood-washings from the granite 
mountains of Devonshire. Such a material is hardly to be found else- 
where, and is practically a most valuable monopoly of Purbeck, whence 
the choicest supplies are exported. All produced in the neighbourhood 
of Creech is carried by a tramway worked by steam to a quay on the 
Frome below Wareham; thence in barges towed by screw-tug to 
Poole; and there shipped on board ocean-going vessels for all the 
principal ports of England and Europe. When dry the clay has a 
remarkably glossy appearance, free from any perceptible grit or im- 
purity, but often slightly tinted, yellow, or pink, or gray, by the presence 
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of oxides of iron. It is not a new discovery by any means, as the 
numerous ancient workings testify. The Romans, those great explorers 
and manufacturers of their day, made pottery of it, the shards of which 
are still to be found. In later times it came into vogue for tobacco- 
pipes, and even in 1 760 the annual export was ten thousand tons. Now 
it is more like five times that amount, a large proportion of which goes 
to Staffordshire. 

In the course of our walk we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
the great extent of ground which has been, from time to time, denuded 
of this valuable clay, and the surface left encumbered with gravelly 
spoil-heaps, looking like nothing so much as deserted gold-diggings ; 
but at present our road turns away from them westward, in the close 
vicinity of Creech Grange, the seat of the Rev. N. Bond. 

The " Manerium sive Grangia de Crich," as an old deed styles it, is 
a pleasant instance of the beautiful change which many successive 
generations of men can effect by well-directed labour in the face of an 
unpromising country. By far the major part of the estate originally 
grew nothing of itself but heather. NoW there is a farm of many 
hundred acres carved out of this wilderness ; and where the land has 
never yet felt the plough, in many spots flourish thick woods of splen- 
did fir, in the midst of which a stately mansion takes the place of the rude 
cottages which harboured, one after another, the early tillers of the soil. 
The story of its ownership for the last eight hundred years we know. 
Sirewold held it in King Edward the Confessor's time, but in Domes- 
day book the recorded possessor is Robert, Earl of Moreton. There 
was then " land " — that is arable land — for one plough only, and four 
acres of meadow, but the " pasture," in which expression is included all 
the uncultivated ground, was six " quarentens *' long and six broad. 
Thus, at that epoch, no more of the virgin land was reclaimed than a 
single husbandman could work the year through. Afterwards the 
estate was divided among several persons, who united in presenting it 
to the abbey of Bindon, to wfiich it belonged until the Dissolution of 
the monasteries, when it was granted to Sir John Horsey of Clifton. 
He sold the property to Sir Oliver Lawrence, in the hands of whose 
descendant. Sir Edward, the farm, improved up to the value of as much 
as two hundred pounds a year, was sequestered in 1645. Later in the 
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seventeenth century, John Lawrence, Esquire, of the same ilk, sold it 
to the ancestor of the present owner, the head of the Bond family, who, 
coming originally from Hatch Beauchamp, in Somersetshire, settled at 
Lutton in Purbeck so far back as the reign of Henry the Eighth. All 
these facts are from Hutchins. 

The mansion, approached from the Wareham road, by pleasant 
meadows, groves of trees, and a chain of ornamental ponds, presents 
one front toward the slopes of Creech Barrow, eastward, and another 
to the south, facing the chalk-downs. It stands on an almost level site 
in the hollow or amphitheatre formed by these hills, and a gende rising 
ground, covered with trees, affords it shelter from the north. The 
eastern front, to which a broad avenue of majestic pines leads down, 
fills the mind with satisfaction by its picturesque simplicity, not without 
a certain quiet grandeur. Few would guess it a modern thing, rebuilt 
though it was now five-and-thirty years since, but on the ground-plan 
and in close imitation of the old fa9ade supposed to have been erected 
by Sir Oliver Lawrence. It is true some old details, an oriel window 
for instance, have been preserved in the new front; but even fully 
recognising the aid they give, we have reason to be thankful to the 
later architect for doing justice to the charming situation. The plate 
represents this view of the house, with the peacocks that haunt the 
park, heavenly in their plumage, unearthly in their cries, proudly strut- 
ting in the foreground, while in the distance, above the chimney tops, 
are sketched the leagues of purple heath extending to the very gates 
of Lulworth Castle. 

Another appearance altogether is presented by the south front, at 
a point in the road a hundred yards to the westward. This part of 
the house was built by Mr. Denis Bond, in a ponderous Italian style, 
about 1739, but the view around, and the quaint formal garden, with 
its rows of dark old shrubs, redeem it from a charge of positive ugliness. 
Curiously placed on the hillock behind, is a little chapel set up by the 
same gentleman, who rifled the ruins of Bindon Abbey, on another 
portion of his estate, for the materials used in its construction. The 
Italian campanile was added later, and harmonises but incompletely 
with the old Norman arches and ornaments of the interior, though 
from a distance not in itself unpleasing. 
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Time enough now have we spent in gazing at the Grange while 
the sun is beginning to sink and the evening air to cool : so up the 
steep side of the down let us go, seven hundred feet and odd above 
the sea. Creech Barrow, higher still, appears most inviting to scale, 
and the desire would be irresistible if the old royal hunting-lodge, 
known once to have occupied its crest, was still to be seen there. But 
of this not one stone is now left on another,^ and although the extended 
view from the place where it stood is the most magnificent for many a 
mile, that from the down is hardly inferior ; while from the latter much 
more may be seen of the configuration of Purbeck. So up we go, and 




a stiff climb it is. Not without reward, however. We seem perched, 
as it were, on the back of some huge leviathan resting in a troubled, 
hilly sea, the extremities of his vast form lost in the pale distance. 
East and west the down runs, far as the eye can wander, in one great 
dorsal ridge, while north and south, in rank on rank, the lesser hills 
rise up to the horizon. To far sight, in that clear air, Salisbury 
Plain Itself is not quite out of scope. Weymouth and Portland, Worth 
and Wareham, Wimborne and Poole, Bournemouth and Swanage, 
besides a hundred villages, all lie in view at once. Then the spreading 
miles of purple heath, of green luxuriant pastures ! The atmosphere 
so fresh and keen ! 

Before we persuade ourselves to descend again, let me tell you 
there is a mysterious tale connected with these downs, good hearing 

^ Appendix, Note A. 
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for the superstitious, for it savours mightily of the supernatural What 
says old Hutchins ? — 

" On the top of the hill south of and opposite to Mr. Bond's house, 
a very remarkable phenomenon was pretended to have appeared in 
1678. One evening in December was imagined to be seen a vast 
number of armed men, several thousands, marching from Flower's 
Barrow over Grange Hill ; and a great noise and clashing of arms was 
supposed to have been heard. Nothing appeared on the south side of 
the hill. They were pretended to have been seen by Captain John 
Lawrence, then owner of Grange, who lived there, and his brother, 
and icx) more, particularly by four clay-cutters just going to leave off 
work, and by all the people in the cottages and hamlets thereabout, 
who left their supper and houses, and came to Wareham, and alarmed 
the town, on which the boats were all drawn to the north side of the 
river, and the bridge barricaded. Three hundred of the militia were 
marched to Wareham ; Captain Lawrence and his brother went post 
to London, and deposed the particulars on oath before the Council ; 
and had not he and his family been of known affection to the Govern- 
ment, he would have been severely punished, the nation being in a 
ferment about Oates's plot. This account I have from one Thomas 
Bolt, a native of Wareham, who then lived there, and perfectly remem- 
bered the particulars; he died in 1758, aged 59." Prodigious! 
Portentous ! But there must be some mistake here, for the alleged 
marvel is said to have occurred twenty-one years before Thomas Bolt 
was born, so that, unless we are to believe in the transmigration of 
souls, he could not have been " then " living at Wareham. 

From Grange to Corfe is about a four-mile walk. Striking south- 
wards into the carriage-road, a little removed from the base of the 
down, the way lies through the yard of a queer plastered farm-house, 
with one or two bits of ancient stonework built into its incongruous 
walls. Then fir-woods and oaken groves alternate with green meadows 
in our immediate track, while close, on the left, interminable chaotic 
disused clay-workings diversify the wide-spreading heath. Leaving 
the road again, a cross-country path by all manner of byways leads 
past a decrepit old cottage that seems to be tottering to pieces from 
very antiquity and the discordancies of its construction. Stone, mud, 
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brick, wood, and thatch, are jumbled indiscriminately together in the 
patched walls and roof. Buttresses of red brick, too, which to the 
casual observer would seem to have cost as much as a whole new front, 
have been applied to keep it on its legs. This humble cabin, with 
Creech Barrow upraising his huge truncated head in the background, 
hollies and stunted oaks in front, makes a pretty little sketch. 




In a few minutes more we emerge upon the red highroad to 
Corfe, at a point where a snug modern farm-house fronts it, concealing 
behind a show of intense respectability the most woebegone, tumble- 
down, and delightfully picturesque range of farm buildings it can ever 
be one's fortune to behold. The gap in the downs, in . the midst of 
which rises the conical hill that bears the grand fragment of Corfe 
Castle Keep, is now visible just ahead. But it is worth while to turn 
aside, and look at the open clay-pit in a field a little to the eastward. 

Here is a wide uncovered excavation, the rubbish overlying the 
clay not being many yards in thickness. The steep sides are being 
cut away in steps by men with spades, and are charmingly tinted, light 
pink, bright yellow, gray, and white, according to the varieties of the 
clay. As they are cut, the square lumps of the plastic material are slid in 
a wet state along a smooth plank, towards a truck, into which they are 
lifted by a man with an iron prong. From the ground-level above an 
engine hauls the loaded trucks up an inclined tramway, and when it 
has leisure from this employment, is busily engaged in sawing out timber 
props and sleepers. The whole scene, on a fine day, is animated and 
pretty ; but in wet weather there must be pleasanter occupations than 
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the constant handling and treading of slippery adhesive clay* The 
produce of this pit is conveyed to a pier at Goathom, on the shores of 
Poole Harbour, by a tramway having a flange to retain the wheels of 
trucks, and probably one of the oldest in England* 




It is but a few hundred yards now to the base of the Castle Hill, 
whence the road rises under the shadow of those gigantic ruins into 
the market place of the ancient town, where stands our hostelry, the 
Ship Inn. No palace this, indeed, but a clean comfortable little halting 
place, where is good entertainment both for horse and man. And safely 
but hungrily arrived here, towards the fall of dusk, let us leave the 
town and castle for exploration to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER IL 

CORFE CASTLE. 

COCKCROW it IS that still calls people in Corfe town, out 
of those comfortable beds in which they usually ensconce 
themselves very soon after dusk falls, to an early breakfast, 
with appetites whetted by the fresh, keen morning air, and not dulled 
over night by pernicious late dinner. Not one, but many a cock 
has crowed ; the dawning light comes less and less palely through the 
clean dimity curtains draped across our bedroom window. Now is 
heard the opening and shutting of cottage doors, and the clink of hob- 
nailed boots on the pavement, as labourers one by one leave their 
homes for a day s work in the fields. A noise of brooms below, a 
ringing clatter as of the washing of plates and tea-cups, and step by 
step stumps up the stair rosy-cheeked * Betty, with a can of cold water 
to deposit heavily outside the door. Then a timid knock, with 
a heavy fist it must be owned, and a quavering " Seven o'clock, sir ; 
breakfast's nearly ready ! " the latter statement being confirmed by a 
certain frizzly noise from inmost culinary recesses, as of the frying 
big rashers of bacon, and the boiling over of a large kettle. This who 
can resist? Not we! Up, and back with the curtain! Let the 
morning air and the morning light in, and look out from the window 
on the market-place — queer, up and down, bare, constricted, little nook, 
now more clearly seen than in the gray evening glimmer. This a 
market-place ! and yet, as confined a spot of ground has often been 
the centre of life in a world-known state. But now, as in other small 
county towns nearly all over England, the market of Corfe has fallen 
into utter disuse. " 

And why ? It is said that railways have put an end to markets, 
but it would be truer to say steam has done it, and even then we 

D 
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should be ignoring a hundred other influences. Whatever has tended 
to create and supply wants, which the contents of the old market, a 
mere epitome of the scant productions of the near neighbourhood, were 
not adequate to satisfy, has tended to draw customers away from the 
stalls to the shops, and thus make the market die of inanition. 

Crink ! crank! crink! crank! Ha! another mysterious noise, heard 
between sleeping and waking, is now explained. It was the pump. 
In front of those few gray steps of Purbeck stone, where the market- 
cross once stood, but stands no longer, there is fixed a respectable old 
pump. A pump with a character. It will not yield its water to the 
usual rough hearty handshake. Not it ! You must know its ways and 
coax it ; or, as a stranger, you might die of thirst, before the Corfc pump 
would relent, and give you a single drop to cool your tongue. Observe 
that comely damsel just issuing from a cottage door, with a wooden yoke 
on her sprightly shoulders, from which depend a couple of bright iron 
pails. The old pump knows her well, and likes her, but for all that he 
must be coaxed. She comes dose up and sets down the pails, and 
now you can see what a clear nut-brown complexion she has, with 
laughing, straight-looking hazel eyes, an oval face, a constant blush in 
her firm cheek, and the motion of a free, wild thing. You admire the old 
pump's taste. There is no self-consciousness in this rustic beauty of 
eighteen. Her arms bare, and her bright-brown locks tied loosely in a 
knot behind, she has fetched water in this very same way every morning 
of her life, and thinks it the most natural thing in the world that she 
should do so, and that the old pump should always be in a state of dis- 
order inside. Now, how on earth is she going to induce him to let her 
have some water ? You saw for yourself that the urchin who just now 
got hold of the handle and worked it so vigorously for a drink, wasi 
never vouchsafed a single drop. Yet he worked the handle harder 
than the girl is likely to do. She takes up one of the pails, she goes 
closer, she puts it under the spout. Nothing strange in that ; but she 
takes up the other pail, and it looks heavy. My interest increases. 
She approaches the handle, still with the pail in her arms. The pail 
evidently contains a quart or two of water in the bottom. She 
suddenly turns it upside down, and delivers the contents right into 
the old pump's interior. He gives a sigh of satisfaction, she flings 
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down the pail with a clang against the stone, and works away hard at 
the handle. The thing is done: a good stream of water gushes 
brilliantly forth, her pails are soon filled, and she goes. 

Quite an institution the pump is, evidently. No doubt the Corfites 
who go out to work in th^ great outside world, farther away than 
Wareham, preserve a calm and ever-present recollection of their dear 
old pump. It has a flat top too, just at a convenient height from the 




platform of the market-cross, for boys to jump on to and play leapfrog. 
But a word in season to any old boy who has been away from home 
these forty years, and is thinking of coming back to smoke his pipe 
and end his days in old Corfe. Don't try playing leapfrog on the 
pump in the twilight for the sake of old reminiscences, for they have 
driven hooks and crooked nails in the top ! ! ! ! 

Now for breakfast ! that meal, though simple, yet so often delicately 
pleasant in the humblest of country inns. Tea, sugar, and creamy- 
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milk, new bread, a rasher of home-cured bacon, and a pat of canary- 
yellow butter, with a new-laid egg or two, are all the catering. But 
out of the change of air and scene, it is odd if just one dash of that 
exquisite hunger sauce is not distilled, without which even French 
cooks toil in vain. 

Sitting at the breakfast-table, one can still see the market-place; 
and, certainly, the more it is looked at the more interesting the sight 
becomes. At a first glance there is nothing in the mean little square 
of rambling two-storied houses and shops, some rather old, some nearly 
new ; but all insignificant There is a certain quaintness. Til own, in 
the rude porch of the Greyhound Inn to the right, and in the peculiarity 
of the chief building material — the unwrought limestone of the country. 
But that is all ; and one is almost inclined to dub Corfe a particularly 
dull litde village ; when, perhaps, a dim recollection of a passage in some 
nursery history of England floats across the mind and sets one a-think- 
ing. Was it not at Corfe Castle — yes, surely it was — that Elfrida 
stabbed King Edward the Martyr ? Which King Edward, or when, or 
why ? one is not quite clear ; but the idea instantly attaches to the 
spot historical and antiquarian associations, which give it a new 
dignity. 

Across this very ground must the scared horse of the murdered 
king have burst, in his mad gallop down away from the treacherous 
gate, with the blood-stained corpse flinging and dangling from the 
stirrup at his heels ! In the train of the idea instantly follows a fervour 
of imagination and reflection. Picture after picture presents itself to 
the mind. 

First the island in its primeval state, the hills as bare as now, 
but the valleys thick with pathless woods, harbouring herds of deer 
below, and crowds of wild pigeons aloft. It is peopled, here and there 
only, with sparse, wandering groups of naked, hairy savages, living by 
the chase. Ages go by ; and, whether from the gradual, slow improve- 
ment of the native race, or by the introduction of foreign blood, cannot 
with certainty be affirmed, the country next appears tenanted by 
men who have built themselves houses, live together in villages, and 
have bred the wild boar and ox into useful domestic animals. They 
are clothed, at least in time of peace, and have many arts in common 
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with other tribes beyond sea. But life and property are yet of uncer- 
tain tenure, human sacrifices are frequent, and each petty tribe has its 
fortification of huge palisaded earthworks, within the ramparts of which 
to seek refuge, when the outlying villages are overpowered by incur- 
sions of hostile raiders. 

Into the recesses of this wilderness at one plunge penetrate the 
Roman legions, by the mere chance of a great leader bidding for power 
at home, with brilliant military exploits in a distant country, as we 
have seen happen more than once in our own day. Thus introduced, 
the Roman civilisation, in essential respects nearly equal to our own of 
the eighteenth century, was not long in extending all over England 
its fortified posts, connected by well-made roads, around which the wild 
tribes, not, it would seem, capriciously deprived of their lands, or 
brought too suddenly under alien laws and institutions, by degrees 
accepted in part the ways and manners of their masters ; and this even 
to the Oriental customs of wearing loose clothing, takings hot baths, 
and other matters in which Roman habits were of a more Eastern cast 
than those of the present day. The strange decline of the Roman 
Empire, the gradual withdrawal of troops from Britain, and Vortigem's 
invitation to the Saxons, are stories familiar to all. It is with the first 
landing of these wild invaders, rather than allies, that the history of 
England, and incidentally that of G^rfe Castle and Purbeck, really 
begins. 

A hardy race, of other blood than that of the aboriginal Britons, 
and less civilised, from having, in their swampy fastnesses at the mouth 
of the Elbe, in Friesland, and on the Baltic coast, escaped the Roman 
sway, the Saxons, once having gained a footing, were not long in 
appropriating to themselves large parts of England. For more than a 
hundred years shipload after shipload kept pouring in, till no more 
land was left unpossessed. Theirs was a true colonisation, filling the 
country with tillers of the soil, rather than dwellers in fortified towns. 
And to the enclosures and reclamations of their times are due the 
boundaries of many estates and fields even to this day. Seven king- 
doms were gradually formed out of their piecemeal conquests, and 
included in that of the West Saxons was Purbeck. Yet of no place in 
this district is any mention made in history until the year 877, when the 
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marauding Danes, who had treacherously seized on Wareham three 
years before, were compelled,, by the exertions of King Alfred, to 
retreat, part by land towards Exeter and part by sea, in the first 
instance to Swanage. Attacked there by the king's navy, and unable 
to land on the hostile shore, their fleet, caught in a terrible storm, was 
utterly wrecked, to the number of 1 20 ships or more, in S wanage Bay. 

A hundred years pass before we hear again of Purbeck, and this 
time as the scene of a foul tragedy. The powerful and illustrious 
monarch Edgar, who died in the prime of life, left behind him two sons, 
the elder, by his first wife, named Edward, a boy of only fifteen, the 
other, Ethelred, still younger, by his second wife, Elfrida. This 
infamous woman endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent her stepson from 
ascending the throne ; she was too ambitious to brook exchanging the 
reins of power for a private state in the royal castle of Corfe, with 
which her dead husband had endowed her. 

Hither, baffled at length, and as best she could concealing her 
mortified malice, did the queen retire to brood upon her wrecked 
designs, and secretly to meditate revenge. Four years elapsed : the 
country, well satisfied with the bearing and conduct of King Edgar's 
young successor, was quiet, and men had forgotten the son of Elfrida. 
But by a fatal mischance, one day in March, while passing the winter 
among his people at the city of Wareham, then one of the largest 
and most populous in the realm, young Edward, scarcely yet in 
the twentieth year of his age, went hunting in the forest of Pur- 
beck. Better mounted, perhaps, than his attendants, he presently 
found himself alone, and close to Corfe. Of this Elfrida hearing, it 
seems as if her wicked mind had instantly clutched at the sudden 
opportunity, at once for satisfying hatred and seizing the coveted 
crown. Her lips constrained to a smiling welcome, with ominous 
alacrity she went out, accompanied by her retinue, to meet him. But, 
arrived at the gate of the queen's house, no pressing could induce 
Edward to alight, whether her unnatural kindliness, or some unre- 
corded incident, had thrown him on his guard, or whether the approach 
of evening made him anxious to turn his horse towards Wareham, can 
only be guessed at. He asked, however, to see his half-brother 
Ethelred, for whom, in spite of what had passed, he felt a strong 
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regard. With the feelings of a tigress, already in heart devouring her 
prey, Elfrida beheld it on the point of escaping her murderous toils. 
Rapidly she prepares for the fatal leap. " Bring wine ! " The attend- 
ant hands the cup: the king drinks: the cup is all but drained. 
Lightly and firmly to the shoulders of the horse Elfrida steps. Bend- 
ing with queenly grace her wicked head, the kiss of peace one moment 
rests upon his cheek, and the next, quick as thought, her strong wrist 
buries a keen-edged knife in Edward's unarmed side ! 

Loud shrieks the wounded youth. He drops the cup : his hands 
instinctively fumble for the reins. The attendants, dumb with fear, 
shrink inactive back from the terrible and astounding sight. Only 
the queen, with the bloody dagger in her treacherous hand, watches 
with eye and mien elate the sequel of that deadly stab. 

It is not long to wait. The king, recovering almost instantly from 
the sharp alarm of the sudden pain, puts spur to his tired horse, and 
gallops him over the bridge that hangs across the castle ditch. At every 
plunge the life-blood gushes from his wounded side. Not ten wild 
leaps land the frighted steed in the midst of the crowded market- 
place, and already the fainting youth sways heavily in the gore-stained 
saddle. His face is ashen pale. Sharply, with clattering hoof, the 
flying animal swerves round to the left Ah ! ah ! the king has fallen ! 
Runs no one to his aid ? Many — but see ! see ! they have failed to 
check the steed in his panic flight ! In the stirrup the king's foot is 
caught ! He seeks in vain with his arms to protect his comely head. 
Frightfully the helpless body leaps and breaks from stone to stone of 
the flinty road, as the senseless terrified animal bounds wildly down the 
steep descent, and flashes at a bend of the road from sight Whither ? 

Well may it be imagined that this deed once done, an access of 
horror seized even its remorseless doer ; that she retired dismayed into 
her chamber, and not till hours afterwards were servants despatched 
on the track of the runaway steed. The townspeople had not dared to 
follow ; but these searchers were not long in coming on the body of the 
murdered king. By the roadside, under the hill, it lay, at the bridge 
across the stream, too late disengaged from the stirrup, bruised, bat- 
tered, covered with dirt and blood — the unconscious horse yet quietly 
browsing near. 
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Word at once being brought to the queen, in the vain hope of con- 
cealing the fatal stab, she ordered the body to be carried into a cottage, 
where dwelt only one aged crone, bom blind, and all her life supported 
by the royal alms. Here, so the story runs, the church of Corfe was 
afterwards erected, for the body of the future saint wrought a miracle 
on its wretched entertainer. Suddenly, at midnight, the house was 
filled with a shining glare ; and, stranger still, the eyes that had been 
closed from birth were opened, to bear witness of the crying murder. 

Informed of this, in the morning early, the guilty queen had the 
body secredy removed, and cast into an unfrequented well. Then, 
either to escape the scene of her foul delict, or else in some forlorn 
vague hope of averting suspicion from herself, she is said to have 
retired to a house she had at Bere, some ten or eleven miles away. 
There, it is told, her own son Ethelred, for whose sake she had made 
herself for ever infamous, daring to upbraid her for the murder of 
Edward, whose love he affectionately returned, so severely did she beat 
him with a very large wax candle, the readiest weapon to her hand, 
that he never could bear the sight of a candle from that day. 

Strange to relate, no earthly punishment was inflicted for that fear- 
ful crime, and it was only in the following year that, led, as it is fabled, 
by a pillar of fire from heaven, some pious people of Wareham dis- 
covered the body of Edward and decently buried it, though not with 
regal pomp, in their parish church of St. Mary. A spring gushing into 
the stream near the spot where the body was first found by the servants of 
Elfrida, thenceforth ran with healing waters, curing daily various diseases, 
and is even now known by the name of St Edward's Fountain. 

But all is not yet told, for Alfer, Earl of Mercia, hearing of what 
had taken place, invited Wolfrida, the abbess of Wilton, to aid him in 
removing the king's body to a more suitable place of burial. On the 
grave being opened, there it was found, free from corruption, though 
it had lain under ground three years. The grim story continues, that 
when it was being conveyed on a bier to Shaston, Elfrida, seized with 
superstitious fears, endeavoured on horseback to follow the funeral pomp 
and implore forgiveness of her crime. But neither on horseback nor 
on foot could she prevail to approach the bier. Her dumb steed, 
horror-stricken, would but walk backwards. Struck with a bitter 
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remorse, she founded a nunnery at Whorwell in Hampshire, where she 
herself soon took the veil, seeking by penance, fasting, and prayer, to 
expiate the unparalleled sin. The murdered monarch, who had been a 
zealous patron and benefactor of the Church, was afterwards canonised 
at Rome, under the appellation of Saint Edward the Martyr. 




Although in this account the popular tradition has been followed, 
which lays the scene of the fatal stab at the inner gate of the still 
existing Castle of Corfe, it is right to mention that doubt has been 
expressed as to whether any building in fact existed on the castle-hill 
at that time. Mr. Bond is inclined to think that Elfrida's house stood 
in the town ; but the evidences are too slight and ambiguous to sustain 
any decided opinion.^ 

In a position of such unusual natural strength, even until long 
after the introduction of cannon, not only a Saxon but even a British 
camp might well be expected to exist, the latter obliterated perhaps 
in part and in part concealed by the construction of the former. 
But we find no certain indications of either, although a considerable 
portion of the walling at the west end of the enceinte is of herring-bone 
work in Purbeck stone, a mode of construction usually ascribed to very 

^ Appendix, Note A a. 
E 
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early times, when the influence of Roman examples was yet strongly 
felt Many believe this quarter of the castle to be Saxon, as it is 
undoubtedly older than most other parts; and if so, being entirely 
commanded from the summit of the hill, it is evident the Saxon walls 
must have included that also, and have been nearly coextensive with 
those of the Normans, except the outer ward, — much more extensive, 
in fact, than usually imagined. But in the rude architectural features, 
devoid of ornament, accompanying the herring-bone work, there is 
really nothing distinctively Saxon in style. And a further doubt as to 
its being of such antiquity is suggested by a large fragment of this 
work, cased in a mass of square masonry, to be found on the north side 
of the keep, lying as if it had fallen from it. Nothing but the differ- 
ence in the character of the stonework hints at any difference between 
the date of the ashlar casing and that of its rude core, which to all 
appearance might have been put together at the same time. Still the 
material generally used for filling in the Norman walls and towers was 
chalk, in angular lumps, grouted with lime and quartz-sand from the 
heath. And thus, if coeval with the finished stonework of the exterior, 
this herring-bone fragment is quite an exceptional piece of filling in ; 
though once admitting it to be Norman, there is no reason why the 
larger piece of wall, usually relied on as indicating Saxon workmanship, 
should not be Norman also. The question will probably remain for 
ever a vexed one. 

How the castle might be approached from the town in the time of 
Elfrida we have no information : possibly the ditch on the south side is 
mainly artificial, and was formerly passable on horseback. Nowadays 
the way lies out of the north-west corner of the market-place, over a 
lofty parapetless bridge, carried on round arches, and leading directly 
to the strong outer gate, flanked by two massive circular towers. This 
viaduct is of uncertain date, possibly even so recent as to be Elizabethan, 
and it had a predecessor in the shape of a wooden drawbridge. 

What heavy-hearted prisoners from age to age have passed this 
way to a life-long hopeless dungeon! How many bands of rash 
assaulters have here gazed with awe upon the stubborn walls and 
frowning towers, so effectually guarded by the steep and breathless 
ascent, impossible alike from the expanding northern plain and the 
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gorges east and west, were there but the semblance of defence ; and on 
this, the south side, little easier, and doubly fortified by military art 
against the invited onset. For even suppose a practicable breach 
effected in that solid masonry, a feat almost impossible before the 
introduction of heavy siege guns, the work was all to begin over again 
at the foot of the steep slope above, with its coronal of towers. One 
glance at the mighty ruins, even now, is enough to destroy all wonder 
that such a stronghold was formerly deemed impregnable. And this 
not unattempted ; for even before its prime it baffled all the efforts of 
the usurper Stephen, who, flushed with success against the castles of 
Wareham and Devizes, endeavoured to reduce Corfe also. 

Grand is it even in its decay, like the skeleton of some giant 
warrior slain by treachery in battle, and found years afterwards, 
blanched and bare, on the field where he fell. It was not the slow 
processes of nature that wrought such havoc in those crumbling, ivy- 
clustered walls; it was not the fair force of besieging arms that laid 
bare the ladies' chambers in that grand keep, to be the resting-place of 
owls and rooks. No ! it was the deliberate and persistent use of the 
most destructive power then vested in human hands, that alone, after 
the virgin fortress had been violated by means of sordid bribery, 
but half accomplished the work of ruin. For us, with our nineteenth 
century antiquarian curiosity, there is no escaping a feeling of regret at 
the vandalism which worked this result, however justifiable at the time 
by the political necessity of stamping out the active principle of feudalism, 
in its phase of aggression upon the liberties of the people. Perhaps, 
after all, were the old regime restored, we ourselves could not with such 
unrufHed composure stroll under that picturesque gateway or examine 
the well-wrought, close-laid masonry, the arrow-slits so narrow without, 
yet so widely splayed within, for convenience in taking aim, and the 
portcullis groove so long deprived of its ponderous grille, that used to 
slide up and down it at pleasure, to open or close the way. We might 
view it with very different feelings : prisoners in chains for hunting in 
the king's warren, to live in a dungeon, on bread and water, during the 
good pleasure of his offended Majesty's deputy, the governor of Corfe 
Castle. And, indeed, it was no pleasant thing to be captive in Corfe, 
and even now records are extant of many complaints to the king of his 
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deputy's violence. One Elias de Rabayne in particular would seem to 
have been quite a petty tyrant And from the crime of Queen Elfrida 
down to the reign of Elizabeth the history of this castle and of its 
possessors is one long tale of horrors. 

To gain a clear conception of the scenes in which many of the 
events in this romantic story happened, it is necessary to form a mental 
sketch of the ground-plan occupied by the castle, and to figure to one- 
self the different buildings existing from time to time, and their varjring 
appropriation to use, during a period of so many centuries. Although 
a small part of the structure, not visible from without, may or may not 
be Saxon, and although it is certain that even if William the Conqueror 
did not first erect, he did almost entirely rebuild it, yet the general 
outline, as well as the mass of the keep, and almost all the exterior 
masonry, as we see them now, are due to the extensive works carried 
out by royal command in the reigns of Henry III. and Edward I. 
Repairs and alterations the great pile has received at all dates, up to 
the middle of the seventeenth century, but the massive fortifications 
of these two kings have either concealed or outlasted nearly all the 
others, whether ancient or comparatively modem. 

The general outline of the enceinte is, roughly speaking, an obtuse- 
angled triangle, having the largest angle towards the north-east, while 
the outer gate is at the acute angle on the southern slope of the hill, 
which falls away on every side from the fortification occupying its 
entire top. Entering here, the courtyard, or first ward, flanked east 
and west with walls and towers, slopes gently upwards, towards the 
foot of the far steeper mound (not impossibly artificial) which bears on 
its head the keep or citadel. Between this mound and the courtyard 
is a shallow dry ditch, crossed at its west end by another bridge of the 
same pattern as the laiger one, defended by two stout circular towers 
that flank the gate opening itito the second ward. This ward forms 
the west angle of the three-cornered plan ; a part of its walls contain 
the herring-bone work before noted, and at its apex is the dungeon 
tower. In the north wall, here, is a postern gate. A flight of stairs, 
probably not very ancient, is indicated in a map of 1586 as giving 
direct access from the inner gate to the king's tower or keep, but the 
principal entrance to the highest part of the castle was in the north- 
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east corner of the second ward. This opened directly into the little 
third ward, dominated by the huge " king's tower," between which and 
the north wall of the citadel lay the greater part of the fourth ward. 
The remaining space to the east was occupied by a smaller tower called 
the " queen's/' the garden, containing a deep well, and some buildings 
used as a kitchen. 
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Such, in the main, was the fortress, except that it wanted yet the 
outer ward, when it baffled the attack of the usurper Stephen, and fifty 
years later, when its heavy gate closed for ever behind a party of those 
devoted knights whom, with Arthur, Duke of Brittany, and Alianor, 
his sister, King John had taken in arms against him at the castle of 
Mirabel in Poitou, in 1202. How the savage monster dealt with his 
nephew, who does not know the pitiful tale ; as for the twenty-four 
knights whom he threw into his dungeon of Corfe, they were, all but 
two of them, starved to death. While this tragedy was being enacted, 
and indeed for years afterwards, here languished AKanor, the ** beauty 
of Brittany," until she was removed to Bristol, where, after forty years 
of hopeless captivity, she died. Here, too, were sent, to keep her com- 
pany, the two daughters of the Scottish king, delivered as hostages 
to guarantee for the payment of an indemnity for the expense of 
invading his country. And when the utter vileness of King John had 
become so notorious among the common people as to prompt wild 
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hopes for an ending of the scandalous reign, here was Peter of Pomfret 
laid in durance for prophesying that before the year 12 13 was out the 
king would lose his crown. Sooner, and more completely than most 
prophecies, this one was actually fulfilled that very spring, by the king 
giving up his regal authority and performing homage to Pandulf, the 
Pope's legate. But the coincidence availed the unfortunate prophet 
nothing, for by the royal command he was dragged at a horse's tail 
from Corfe through Wareham streets, and thence back, dead or alive, 
(o a gibbet in full view of the castle, upon which he and his son were 
incontinently hanged. John died of poison three years afterwards, and 
the castle was not the scene of any new historical event of importance 
until the sad closing days of the life of Edward the Second. Here was 
this fated king for a short time lodged, in the custody of the barbarous 
Sir John Maltravers, and his fellow-villain Sir John Goumay, at whose 
hands Edward met hid violent death, but a short time after, in Berkely 
Castle. 

Of this horrid secret murder, the dramatic sequel is yet to be told. 
The king's brother, the Earl of Kent, a brave and generous young 
man, had incurred the enmity of Queen Isabella, and of Mortimer her 
paramour, through his opposition to their evil policy, and his ruin was 
consequently resolved upon. Cunningly was the pitfall dug, which the 
frank and open character of the intended victim rendered the more 
dangerous. Mortimer (so the story runs), contrived, by the simulating 
of masques and pageants on the walls of the castle, within full sight of 
the town, to originate among the rustic population a flying rumour that 
King Edward was yet alive, and dwelling there, closely guarded ; these 
amusements being for his diversion. Carefully it was contrived tjiat 
the Earl of Kent, of all men, should not miss hearing this rumour ; and 
so struck was he by its verisimilitude as to send a certain friar in whom 
he reposed confidence^ to inquire into its truth or falsehood. Admitted 
to the castle only by stealth, and his eyes deceived by the pretence of 
a regal banquet, presided over by one disguised in a king's garb, the 
credujQus friar came back with the report that he had actually seen, 
although .at some distance, the person of the monarch imagined two 
years dejad. Instantly the earl formed a deep resolve to rescue his un- 
happy, brother. .He had indeed been present at his funeral, but was 
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denied a sight of the corpse, and still hoped against hope that these 
obsequies had been but a blind. To make more certain of his ground, 
he went himself to Corfe, and inquired of the constable, a mere hireling 
of Mortimer's retaining, whether his brother was not yet alive and in 
his keeping. The constable falsely answered that it was so, but that 
he dared exhibit the king's person to no man, for his life. On this the 
earl entrusted him with a letter to deliver to his brother, which the 
treacherous wretch immediately conveyed to Mortimer and the queen. 
These two easily prevailed upon young Edward the Third to imprison 
the earl, whose intercepted missive contained an undisguised offer to 
maintain by arms the cause of the injured husband of Isabella. Im- 
peached before the House of Lords at Winchester, his own letter 
convicted him of treason ; he was condemned and executed. But so 
generally, it is said, was the good-hearted earl beloved, that the com- 
mon headsman absented himself when the time came for performing 
his bloody office, and no one could be found to supply bis place till a 
condemned criminal, released from prison, was induced by a promise of 
his own life to accomplish the odious task. 

Very various and romantic, but far too intricate for recounting, 
were the fortunes of the possessors of Corfe Castle from the reign of 
Edward III. to that of Elizabeth, when, by grant to Sir Christopher 
Hatton, it ceased at once to be a royal fortress and prison. To Sir 
Christopher, Lord High Chancellor, the place owed extensive repara- 
tions, and its conversion into the castellated country seat which it re- 
mained until the year of its destruction during the civil wars. Among 
the traces of Hatton's additions may be noted the plain stone fire- 
place, to be easily seen about half-way up the south wall, still stand- 
ing, of the king's tower. At his uncle's death, Sir William Hatton 
next became entitled to Corfe Castle, and a large estate in Purbeck. 
Dying childless, they fell into the hands of his widow, Lady Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter, and she afterwards married 
Sir Edward Coke, the celebrated lawyer. Never was a more ill- 
assorted union. Both extremely rich, both seem to have married for 
money, and to have speedily discovered a sad lack of mutual affec- 
tion. After a short time the haughty Lady Elizabeth flatly refused 
either to live with her husband or even take his name, and was a sharp 
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thorn in his side to the day of his death. He revenged himself on her 
by giving in marriage, at the early age of fourteen, their beautiful 
daughter Lady Frances, her mother^s heiress, to Sir John Villiers, 
brother of the royal favourite Buckingham, a man of mature age and 
very empty purse. Great scandals ensued. The Lady Elizabeth, 
wildly incensed, removed her daughter to a country-house, whence 
Coke had to tear her by main force, and the marriage took place with 
great splendour on Michaelmas day 1617. 

Sir John Villiers being afterwards created a viscount, the Lady 
Frances became known as Lady Purbeck. How unhappily this mar- 
riage turned out ; how the frail beauty was accused of too great fond- 
ness for Sir Robert Howard ; how she was condemned by the ecclesr 
iastical court to do public penance for her wickedness, clad in a white 
sheet, and how she succeeded in evading this humiliating punishment, 
are stories that alone would fill a book. 

Corfe Castle did not remain long, after Sir Edward Coke's death, 
in the hands of his widow and daughter. They sold it in 1635 to Sir 
John Bankes, in whose family it still continues. This eminent lawyer, 
upright man, and steadfast adherent of the unfortunate King Charles L, 
was bom at Keswick, in Cumberland, in 1589. Rapidly rising, it 
seems by dint of talents and industry, in 1634 he became Attorney- 
General, and was knighted ; in 1640 Lord Chief-Justice of the Common 
Pleas, which office he forsook, so far as its duties in London were con- 
cerned, to follow the king, when the troubles of the age forced him to 
retire to York. Meanwhile, in the autumn of 1642 the Lady Bankes 
had retreated, with her children, to the seclusion of Corfe Casde, little 
expecting, probably, the experience they were so soon to go through, 
after the Parliamentary leaders, having taken all the other strong places 
in Dorsetshire, had set covetous eyes upon this one also. 

Their first attempt, according to the curious account in the Mer- 
curius RusHcus, a contemporary newspaper, which it is tiresome to be 
forced to abridge, was to take the casde by surprise. The method 
contrived was to send parties of horse ostensibly to take part in the 
Mayor^s annual stag-hunt, held on May-day, but really to possess 
themselves of the casde, under colour of paying it a visit Suspecting 
their intention, however. Lady Bankes called in a guard, and refused 
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admittance to the strangers. From this moment the castle became 
all the more precious in the eyes of the neighbouring sympathisers 
with the Parliament. The committee sitting at Poole sent forty seamen, 
very early one morning, to demand the surrender of four small dis- 
mounted pieces of cannon, the existence of which in the castle had for 
some time occasioned much talk. " But instead of delivering them, 
though at the time there were but five men in the Castle, yet these 
five, assisted by the maid-servants, at their ladies Command, mount 
these pecces on their carriages againe, and lading one of them they 
gave fire, which small Thunder so affrighted the Sea-men that they all 
quitted the place and ran away." 

Then began a series of events which invest with a singularly 
antique or early mediaeval character the whole conduct of this interest- 
ing siege. Like a feudal baroness, when the Poole seamen had bolted, 
the intrepid lady, " by beat of drum she summons help into the Castle, 
and upon the alarme given, a very considerable guard of Tenants and 
friends came in to her assistance, there being withall some fifty Armes 
brought into the castle from severall parts of the Island : " this guard 
was kept in the castle about a week. But the auxiliaries were soon 
frightened or cozened away by threatening letters, and the entreaties 
of their wives ; being at the same time attacked in their stomachs by 
an embargo laid on all victuals. So their prudent commander, seeing 
it absolutely necessary to lay in a store of provisions before standing a 
regular siege, gave up to her assailants the four little cannon, which 
were of no real use, on the understanding that she was to be left for 
a time in peace and quietness. 

The enemy's watch now grew remiss, for they thought the castle, 
without Its guns, ready to drop into their mouths at any moment. But the 
defenders " brought in, a hundred and halfe of powder, and a quantity 
of match proportionable," besides all the provisions they could lay their 
hands on. To command in chief, the generals of the royal army, then 
advancing upon Blandford, sent Captain Lawrence, son of Sir Edward 
Lawrence, a gentleman of Purbeck. A certain Captain Bond shared 
aJso in the honour of the defence. The attack soon came. 

" The first time the Rebels faced the Castle, they brought a body of 
between two and three hundred Horse and Foot, and two Peeces of 
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Ordnance, and from the Hils playd on the Castle, fired foure houses in 
the Towne, and then summoned the Castle, but receiving a deniall, for 
that time they left it. But on the three and twentieth of June the 
Sagacious Knight, Sir Walter Earle (that hath the gift of discerning 
Treasons, and might have made up his nine and thirty Treasons forty, 
by reckoning in his own) accompanied by Captaine Sidenham, Captaine 
Henry Jarvis, Captaine Skut, son of that Arch-Traytor, Skul of Poole, 
with a body of between five and six hundred, came and possessed 
themselves of the Towne, taking the opportunity of a misty morning, 
that they might find no resistance from the Castle. They brought 
with them to the Siege a Demy-Canon, a Culverin, and two Sacres, 
with these and their small shot, they playd on the Castle on all 
quarters of it, with good observation of Advantages, making their 
battery strongest where they thought the Castle weakest." The 
exact points which the batteries occupied are not known, but a small 
level place on the shoulder of the hill north-west of the castle, and 
an earthwork on a hummock to the south-west, near the road to 
Church Knowle, appear well adapted for the purpose. But neither 
cannon-shot, nor attempts at corruption availed the besiegers much. 
" When all these Arts took no effect, then they fall to stratagems and 
engines. To make their approaches to the wall with more safety, they 
make two Engines, one they call the Sow, the other the Boare, being 
made with boards lined with wooll to dead the shot. The first that 
moved forward was the Sow, but not being Musket proof, she cast nine 
of eleven of her Farrow, for the musquetiers fr5 the Castle were so 
good marks-men at their legs, the only part of all their bodies left with- 
out defence, that 9 ran away, as well as their broken and battered 
legges would give them leave ; and of the two which knew neither how 
to run away, nor well to stay, for feare, one was slaine. The Boare 
of the two (a man would think) the valianter creature, seeing the 
ill-successe of the sow, to cast her Litter before her time, durst not 
advance. The most advantageous part of their Batteries was the 
Church, which they without feare of prophanation used, not only as their 
Rampart but their rendezvouz : of the surplesse they made two shirts for 
two souldiers, they broke downe the organs, and made the Pipes serve 
for Cases to hold their powder and shot, and not being furnished with 
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Musquet-bullets, they cut off the Lead of the Church, and roU'd it up 
and shoot it without ever casting in a mould Sir fVa/^ersnd the Com- 
manders were earnest to presse forward the souldiers, but as prodigall 
as they were of the bloud of the common souldiers, they were sparing 
enough of their own ; it was a generall observation, that valiant Sir 
Walter never willingly exposed himself to any hazard ; for being by 
chance endangered by a Bullet, shot through his Coat, afterwards he put 
on a Beares skinne ; and to the eternall honour of this Knights valoiir 
be recorded, for feare of a musquet-shot (for other they had none), 
he was seen to creep on all foure on the sides of the hill to keep himselfe 
out of danger. This base Cowardisme in the Assaylants, added courage 
and resolution to the defendants : therefore, not compelled by want, but 
rather to brave the Rebels, they sallyed out, and brought in eight Cowes 
and a Bull into the Castle without the losse of a man, or a man wounded. 
At another time five boyes fetcht in foure cowes. They that stood on the 
hills, called to one in a house in the valley^ crying. Shoot Anthony, 
but Anthony thought it good to sleepe in a whole skinne, and durst not 
looke out, so that afterward it grew into a proverbiall jeere, from the 
Defendants to the Assaylants, Shoot Anthony. The Rebels having 
spent much time and Ammunition, and some men, and yet being as farre 
from hopes of taking the Castle as the first day they came thither, at 
last the Earle of Warwicke sends them a supply of an hundred and fiftie 
Mariners, with severall Cart-loads of petars, Granadoes, and other 
Warlike provision, with scaling Ladders to assault the Castle by 
scaladoe ; they make large offers to him that should first scale the wall, 
20I. to the first, and so by descending summes a reward to the twen- 
tieth, but all this could not prevaile with these silly wretches, who were 
brought thither as themselves confessed, like sheep to the slaughter, 
some of them having but exchanged the manner of their death, the 
halter for the bullet, having taken them out of gaoles, one of them 
being taken Prisoner, had Letters Testimoniall in his hands whence he 
came, the Letters I meane when he was burnt for a Felon, being very 
visible to the beholders, but when they found that persuasion could 
not prevaile with such abject low-spirited men, the Commanders 
resolve on another course, which was to make them drunke, knowing 
that drunkennesse makes some men fight like lyons, that being sober 
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would runne away like hares. To this purpose they fill them with strong 
waters, even to madnesse, and ready they are now for any designe, and 
for feare Sir Walter should be valiant against his will, like Casar^ he was 
the onely man almost that came sober to the assault : an imitation of 
the Turkish practice, (for certainly there can be nothing of Christianitie 
in it to send poore soules to Gods Judgment Seat, in the very act of two 
grievous sins. Rebellion & Drunkennesse)^ who, to stupefie their souldiers 
and make them insensible of their dangers, give them Opium; being 
now armed with drinke, they resolve to storme the Castle on all sides, 
and apply their scalding Ladders, it being ordered by the Leaders, (if 
I may without a Solecism call them so that stood behind and did not 
so much as follow) that when twenty were entred, they should give a 
watchword to the rest, and that was Old Wat : a word ill chosen by 
Sir Wat. Earle, and, considering the businesse in hand, little better 
than ominous, for, if I be not deceived, the Hunters that beat bushes 
for the fearfuU, timorous Hare, call him Old Wat. 

** Being now Pot valiant, and possessed with a borrowed courage, 
which was to Evaporate in sleepe, they divide their Forces into two 
Parties, whereof one assaults the Middle ward, defended by valiant 
Captain Lawrence and the greater part of the souldiers; the other 
assaults the Upper ward, which the Lady Bankes (to her etemall honour 
be it spoken) with her daughters, women, and five souldiers, undertooke 
to make good against the Rebells, and did bravely performe what she 
undertooke ; for by heaving over stones & hot embers they repelled 
the Rebells, and kept them from climbing their ladders, thence to throw 
in that wild-fire which every Rebell had ready in his hand. Being 
repelled, and having in this Siege and this Assault lost and hurt an 
hundred men; Old Sir Wat^ hearing that the Kings Forces were 
advanced, cryed and ran away crying, leaving Sydenham to Command 
in Chief, to bring off the Ordnance, Ammunition, and the remainder of 
the Army, who, afraid to appeare abroad kept Sanctuary in the Church 
till night, meaning to sup and run away by Star-light; but supper 
being ready, and set on the Table, an alarme was given that the Kings 
Forces were comming ; this newes took away Sydenhams stomach ; all 
this provision was but messes of meat set before the Sepulchres of the 
dead; he leaves his Artillery, Ammunition, and (which with these men 
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is something) a good supper, and ran away to take Boat for Poole^ 
leaving likewise at the Shoare about an hundred Horse to the next 
Takers, which next day proved good prize to the Souldiers of the Castle. 
Thus, after six weekes strict Siege, this Castle, the desire of the Rebells, 
the teares of Old Sir Wat^ and the Key of those parts, by the loyaltie 
and brave resolution of this honourable Lady, the valour of Captain 
Lawrence and some eightie Souldiers, (by the losse only of two men) 
was delivered from the bloody intentions of these mercilesse Rebels 
on the 4 oi August 1643." 

But the raising of this first siege was of little benefit to the garrison, 
except in so far as it rendered the blockade less strict, and enabled 
them to obtain provisions. Sir John Bankes, never able to rejoin his 
brave wife and younger children, died in 1644, happily, perhaps, before 
the decisive battle of Naseby, in the following year, irretrievably 
wrecked the fortunes of his royal master. Early in 1646 a gallant 
ride through the enemy's lines to the gates of Corfe was carried out 
successfully by a young officer named Cromwell, who took prisoner on 
his way the governor of Wareham, and lodged him in the castle. A 
means for escaping was thus unexpectedly afforded, of which fortunately 
Lady Bankes did not avail herself, since, in attempting to return, Crom- 
well and the greater part of his troop were captured. But the end was 
rapidly nearing now. Even the gallant Lawrence at length deserted, 
and released the imprisoned governor of Wareham, to gain additional 
favour, it may be supposed, with the enemy. But the worse traitor 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Pitman, who, noticing the signs of the times, 
made offers, which were accepted, of delivering up the castle by strata- 
gem, in return for an indemnity to himself. 

By various false pretences he succeeded in deluding the new 
governor. Colonel Anketil, into admitting to the king^s and queen's 
towers, at the dead of night, a body of fifty Parliamentary troops, 
disguised as a reinforcement from Somersetshire. The real garrison 
were all dispersed in the lower wards, and before morning came found 
themselves betrayed and their positions hopelessly commanded. No 
further resistance was of any avail ; but the fact of there being still 
about thirty prisoners in the power of the garrison enabled them to 
make terms for their lives with Colonel Bingham, the Parliamentary 
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commander. A hundred and forty persons were then within the 
castle. Eleven men were killed during the siege, which lasted forty- 
eight days, and five guns were taken. The date of the surrender is 
uncertain ; but two accounts agree in making it the 7th of April 1646. 

It is pleasant to record that Lady Bankes and her family, though 
mulcted in heavy fines, were not ultimately dispossessed of their estates. 
But the castle was first plundered of all it contained and then ordered 
to be ruined, or, in the parlance of the time, ** slighted," an order to 
obey which took many months, much money, and a considerable store 
of gunpowder. 

The success of the work of destruction, though striking, is not 
complete. In the outer ward the principal damage consists in the 
throwing down of a long piece of the east wall, but the attempted 
overturning of two round towers on the western side has been frustrated 
by the excellence of the masonry. Undermined, probably, by the 
ancient process of removing the soil while protecting the workers by 
wooden props, which were burned when the supported mass was to fall, 
although they have sunk into the pitfall prepared for them, yet, for 
nearly two centuries and a half, they have stood almost entire, inclined 
outwards to a surprising degree from the perpendicular. More singular 
still, the western tower of the inner gate, under the same influence, has 
gone bodily down the hill, and subsided again into an upright position 
several feet below, its companion remaining in place. Much dilapi- 
dated are the ancient walls of the second ward : the dungeon tower and 
that on the north side have almost disappeared, but the north tower, 
which has been pierced for cannon, through the old arrow-slits, remains 
nearly intact. But on ascending the grassy path to the entrance of the 
third ward, what a scene of ruin is there ! Of the noble king's tower 
now stands only the south wall, sadly dilapidated, and one tall frag- 
ment of the north-east corner from head to foot enveloped in a dark 
mass of ivy, the growth of unknown years. Within and around is but 
one tumbled mass of colossal fragments. Chapel and kitchen, queen's 
tower and all, are shattered into indistinguishable heaps of stone ; some 
vault or arch here and there only remaining, to indicate where these 
buildings formerly stood. 

But even now we can trace the garden in which the high-spirited 
Alianor may have often sat and gazed disconsolate over the wide purple 
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heath, where never might she set foot again, to the distant roofs of 
Poole and Wareham, and the many -armed shining inland sea, the 
estuary of the Frome. Even now, crossing to the southern wall, we 
can see, very much as she may have seen it, the fair valley of Purbeck 
enclosed between the ranges of green hills that stretch for nearly 
fifteen miles, from Worbarrow to Swanage Bay, and in its very middle, 
at our feet, the gray cottages of Corfe, grouped round the humble 




church-tower, and straggling away to right and left along the roads that 
lead to the village-common — so little changed, that it makes one smile 
to think of the immense effects so often grandiloquently attributed to 
the progress of civilisation, as altering the aspect of the earth. 

Lady Bankes died in 1661. She was the daughter of Ralph 
Hawtrey, Esquire, of Rislipp, in Middlesex. Her eldest son, Ralph, 
was knighted by Charles the Second, and succeeded in recovering his 
family estates. But he made no attempt to restore the grim ruins of 
Corfe Castle, and provided himself instead with a fine new house at 
Kingston Lacy, some ten or twelve miles distant. In trying to recover 
some of the splendid furniture and tapestries which had been looted 
from the castle, he had some piquant epistolary passages of arms with 
more than one of the despoilers, but although the lists of stolen pro- 
perty were long and the takers known, all he ever succeeded in 
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recovering appears to have been an old feather-bed, without the 
feathers, and one red velvet chair ! 

With the " slighting " the story of the castle degenerates into a 
mere list of occasions upon which it has been visited by distinguished 
tourists. 

In descending the castle-hill we feel that little remains to interest a 
stranger at Corfe. The town, a mere parasite on the castle, is too 
small to have any history apart from it, or to boast any fine buildings. 
Nevertheless, the elegant church-tower, which figures so prettily in 
many views from different quarters, and proved so useful a point of 
vantage to assail the castle, must not be wholly disregarded. The 
body of the church has been almost entirely rebuilt ; but the tower, of 
Purbeck stone, remains essentially the same as it ever was. In style 
it is perpendicular; the north-west comer has built against it a staircase 
turret, and the gurgoyles, which are very large and spirited in character, 
form a prominent feature in its decoration. Some fine stone-carving 
adorns the main doorway. 

Close by the church is the town-hall. Corfe is an ancient borough. 
Its mayor is, by virtue of his office, a magistrate, and the members of 
its corporation, so long as it had one, were called " barons," a term which 
quite lately awakened Sir Charles Dilke's iconoclastic zeal when he made 
an onslaught in Parliament on several effete municipalities, that of Corfe 
included, only to discover that he had hit upon a mare's nest in sup- 
posing them to be the trustees of large funds, which were being use- 
lessly squandered on port-wine and turtle-soup. Corfe even returned 
two members of Parliament up to 1832, when the Reform Act deprived 
it of this valuable privilege. 

But although Corfe has thus fallen so lowly from its former estate, 
it is still pleasant enough to roam about the narrow ancient streets, 
noting the quaint peculiarities of the local architecture, here and there 
a bit of Gothic carving, a Tudor chimney, or a Jacobean front. For 
although at the present time the principal house of Corfe is the modem 
rectory, a little removed from the town, to the westward at the southern 
base of the chalk hills, yet many buildings in the streets, now apparently 
mere cottages, were formerly of considerable pretensions. 

Far the finest is the Elizabethan manor-house of the Dackham 
family, standing a little back from the Swanage Road, with a ground- 
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plan of the letter E, common in those days, as a compliment to the 
queen. The front is finely proportioned, though simple, and the struc- 
ture wonderfully complete, even to the entrance gateway in the wall of 




the courtyard in front Next to it is the museum, containing a few local 
antiquities. Another old house is that of the Uvedale's, adjoining 
the Ship Inn, near the road leading from the mill-pond. This is much 
smaller, and exhibits the remains of some Tudor window muUions. 
But as quaint an architectural feature as any in Corfe consists in the 
porches of eighteenth century construction attached to many of the 
dwelling-houses. These are characterised by a couple of stone columns 
supporting a room above, and their effect is often rather pretty, as in 
the case of the Greyhound Inn, a cut of which is here inserted as a tail- 
piece to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CORFE, KINGSTON, ENCOMBE, KIMMERIDGE, TYNEHAM, 
STEEPLE, AND CHURCH KNOWLE. 

TWO miles to the south of Corfe Castle Hill, the green Purbeck 
range bears on its rounded back a slight excrescence of woods 
and habitations, culminating in a massive square church tower, 
from seaward and landward visible a long distance away, Kingston 
the place is called, and, as might be guessed from its name, it was once 
included among the possessions of the Saxon crown. The way there 
is easy to find; for, regardless of circuitous and steep ascents, the 
county highway to Swanage leads by Corfe common through Kingston. 
Up to about the middle of the last century, when this and other high- 
ways were made by authority of Parliament, there appears to have been 
an utter want of metalled roads in Purbeck, and the line then adopted 
would seem to have been nearly that of an ancient wheel-track along 
the firm dry crest of the stony downs, joining Kimmeridge and Swan- 
age, both places where Roman antiquities have been unearthed. The 
present coach-road, diverging eastward from the extreme end of Corfe 
street to Swanage, was made only a few years ago, along the line of 
some old farm tracks, which, in winter time, deeply rutted in the stiff 
weald clay, must have been formerly all but impassable. And as no 
indications have yet been here discovered of any Roman way, properly 
so called, it is fair to conclude that this ancient wheel-track on the 
hills served as the main road of southern Purbeck, not only during the 
Roman occupation of Britain, but for many ages afterwards. And this 
in part accounts for the unusually elevated and exposed position of 
Kingston and Langton, and their early importance as compared with 
the tiny hamlets in the valley below, which, nevertheless, would seem 
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to contain many suitable sites, more fertile, better sheltered, and with 
greater advantages of wood and water. 

But it must not be forgotten that these hamlets, with the exception 
of the few built on or near the beds of Purbeck marble, enjoyed no 
share of the trade in stone by which the hill villages prospered ; and 
there can also be no doubt that, up to the time when Purbeck ceased to 
be a royal forest, almost the whole valley was covered with heath and 
wood, and kept in this state by strict ordinances of successive kings. 
Incidental evidence that this was the case is furnished by the ancient 
divisions of the fields, which, on the Purbeck hills, were arranged in 
rectangular strips at least as early as the date of Doomsday book, while 
the irregular outlines of those in the valley suggest their gradual sub- 
sequent reclamation and enclosure from the forest, or heath land, in the 
state in which Corfe common still remains. 

About a mile to the east of the road from Corfe to Kingston is 
a. considerable pile of buildings, the homestead of Afflington farm. 
This place, curious to relate, in the time of Henry III., as Mr. Bond 
has discovered in old records, was granted a market and fair. It had 
also a free chapel, so late as the thirty-eighth year of Henry VIII. 
Now, as there is here no longer even a tiny hamlet, some little interest 
attaches to the question, To what causes can Afflington have owed its 
former consequence, and why did it become depopulated ? The answer 
is possibly to be found in the fluctuation of the ancient trade in Pur- 
beck marble, once of very considerable importance. A very large 
number of our principal Gothic abbeys and cathedrals were adorned 
within with columns, fonts, and tombs of the marble from Purbeck, for a 
long period the only kind readily obtained in England. The unwrought 
material commanded a high price, and a still higher when it left the 
hands of the skilled artificers who were to be found in the neighbour- 
hood where it was produced. Numerous entries occur in the books of 
Sheriffs of Dorset during the reign in which the market and fair were 
granted, by which it appears that sums, large for those days, were paid 
for shiploads of marble carried to the Tower of London, " the church at 
Westminster," and many other places. And an entry made in the time 
of Edward I. particularly mentions that a marble altar, given by the 
late king to the Carmelite community in London, was carved in Purbeck. 
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Now, Afflington is situated within a very short distance of the 
uppermost division of the Purbeck beds, containing the marble, which 
stretches in an almost unbroken line from the Tout in Worbarrow Bay 
to Peveril Point at Swanage ; and is everywhere honeycombed with 
deserted workings. So we are not likely to be far wrong in assum- 
ing that the hamlet grew with the prosperity, and declined with the 
adversity, of this interesting and almost forgotten industry. It was not, 
perhaps, until the beginning of the sixteenth century that foreign 
marbles began to oust from employment this native production, but 
then it speedily fell into complete disuse. Only of late years the mania 
for church restoration has occasioned a fresh resort to the sources of 
the old supply. 



-f-.v^ 




As the ascent of Kingston hill is begun, in s^pproaching it from 
Corfe, a fine group of tall elms, lichen and ivy-grown, with here and 
there among them a slim supple ash of more than usual height, arrest 
our wayfaring attention. Quaint low-thatched cottages nestle beneath 
their shadow, with windows looking eastward, over a green close full of 
apple-trees. Hence the steep road climbs up the hill, by the side of 
a thick wood of spindly growth, its waving top crowded with cawing 
rooks. 

Kingston strikes one, when fairly landed in its airy street, as an 
" improved" village. This epithet is not intended to be synonymous 
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with that of " model :" for the place has no formal symmetry of arrange- 
ment, as most model villages have ; and, besides, is really pretty. But 
the inn with its imposing armorial signboard, the schoolhouse with its 
walled playground, the neat cottages dotted about the hillside with a 
few good-sized trees among them, the large new parsonage, and, actually, 
two churches, make up an aspect of picturesque comfort not at all com- 
mon among out-of-the-way villages. Lying, as it does, at the very 
gates of the Encombe domain, Kingston benefited greatly at the hands 
of the former possessors of that estate, the last of whom, William 
Morton Pitt, is still remembered as the philanthropic founder of a 
rope and sailcloth factory here ; which, although ultimately a failure, 
for a time gave much employment to the poor. 

It was not until the year 1807 that the manor of Kingston, with 
Encombe and many surrounding farms, passed from this gentleman by 
purchase into the hands of the great Lord Chancellor Eldon, whose 
great-grandson, the third earl, is now their owner. At the time he 
settled thus in Dorsetshire, the famous lawyer was nearly fifty-six years 
old, and had been eight years a judge, and chancellor in two ministries. 
Yet he set to work with characteristic vigour to improve his newly- 
acquired estate, and the small church which, until lately, sufficed for 
the ecclesiastical wants of Kingston, is of his building. In it are several 
family monuments. 

But by far the greatest change has been effected by the improve- 
ments of much more recent years. Thick plantations have been formed 
on what was once the bare crown of the hill, and at their verge have 
just been erected the new church and parsonage. 

The eighth wonder of Purbeck is this church. Designed by Street, 
executed principally in the splendid " Burr " stone of the neighbour- 
hood, and having had money enough spent on it during the seven 
years it was in building, to have housed all the inhabitants of a much 
larger village than Kingston, in spick and span new cottages, it is yet 
disappointing. There are fine details, but the mass is not in propor- 
tion. The plain massive tower seems twice too big for the exiguous 
body of the edifice. But the interior is less open to criticism, and the 
workmanship throughout is excellent. 

From the precincts of the church, our way extends through young 
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plantations to the brow of the hill which overlooks Encombe, ssdd to 
mean in the ancient British tongue " the great valley/' All the deep 
dells in this part of the country are called " combes," Seacombe for 
instance, and Rentscombe. 




The scenery of this valley is of romantic beauty. Deep sunk, and 
winding towards the south, with flanks here smoothly covered with 
velvety turf, there broken into steep and stony crags, it shelters long 
hanging woods, the growth of which in parts cannot be far short of a 
century, A charming variety of size and foliage among the trees 
renders yet more picturesque the salient masses of light, contrasting 
against the dark and shadowy glades. The carriage-road winds back- 
ward and forward in its descent towards Encombe House, cleaving the 
woods with a serpentine track that follows the sinuosities of the glen. 
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A sharp turn half-way down brings one suddenly face to face with a 
rugged cliff of Pordand stone, festooned with luxuriant ivy, and har- 
bouring in a kind of recess, due to some abandoned quarrying, a group 
of tall dark firs. 

At every step fresh prospects open out, until the house, not seen 
before, is unexpectedly approached. The private grounds can be 
avoided by issuing on a pathway to the left hand, which leads along 
the sheep-down to the sea. From this elevated point is to be had a 
pretty glimpse of the southern front, embowered in trees and backed 
by the steep ^een side of the vale, the huge cap of Swyre Head 
rising high over all. According to Hutchins, Encombe House was 
erected about the year 1 734 by Mr. Pitt, on the site of an older mansion 
of the Culliford family, from whom he bought the estate. There has 
existed a tradition, which mayor may not be true, that Robert Culliford 
one fine day received an unwelcome visit in his lonely house from a 
French privateer's crew, who took him off to sea, and extorted so heavy 
a ransom for letting him go again that he was obliged to sell one of his 
farms to raise the money,^ 

The building, which has been quite lately restored, is of Purbeck 
stone, in a plain phase of the quasi- Italian style, so prevalent among 
country houses of the last century, but the beauty of the surrounding 
scene defies architectural rivalry. It is unfortunately placed, in being 
so near the valley bottom ; yet, perhaps, there would have been diffi- 
culty in obtaining an adequate site elsewhere in the vicinity, except by 
resorting to the summit of the adjacent hills, and losing the advantage 
of shelter. What must add greatly to the pleasantness of the oudook, 
in summer at least, is a considerable sheet of water extended between 
the house and the sea. This lake is kept constandy full by the flow of 
a spring, brought in through a tunnel under the eastern hill-range, in 
the time and at the cost of the second earl. 

Such is the spot which was chosen for the country retirement, which 
most laborious men seek in their later years, by the greatest of our 
modem equity lawyers, whose life's work was one long and very success- 
ful struggle to climb from the condition of educated poverty to wealth 
and the dignity of an earldom. Born in 1751, the son of a Newcasde 

^ Appendix, Note & 
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" coalfitter,** whose trade, thus locally designated, appears to have con- 
sisted in acting as a broker and shipper of coal, his father's moderate 
affluence enabled him at the end of his fifteenth year to enter at Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, Here he soon distinguished himself by gaining 
a fellowship, but when only just of age, wfth strange imprudence for a 
man of the character he afterwards displayed, made a runaway match 
with the eldest daughter of a Mr. Aubone Surtees. His fellowship vras 
thus forfeited, and no college living falling opportunely vacant, the force 
of circumstances constrained him to abandon his design of entering the 
Church, and so he began to read for the ban Called in 1 776, he found 
his private means just sufficient to enable him to live, and to follow the 
Northern Circuit Success did not come at first ; but in 1 780 the oppor- 
tunity arrived for showing the stuff that he was made of. From this 
time forth his great powers of mind and work, his fine appearance, 
and his tact and manner, united to advance him in a safe and brilliant 
career. He entered the House of Commons, was knighted in 1788, and 
in 1 793 became Attorney-General. The Chief Justiceship of the Common 
Pleas and the title of Baron Eldon of Eldon in Durham, rewarded his 
political services in 1799. Two years afterwards he first occupied the 
woolsack in Addington's ministry, and thenceforward, until 1827, was 
almost continually Chancellor. King George IV. made him Earl of 
Eldon and Viscount Encombe in 182 1, the year in which his distin- 
guished elder brother William, Judge of the Admiralty Court, became 
Baron Stowell, and in 1838 he died, eighty-seven years old, and in the 
possession of a fortune which would be considered large even now. A 
man of many friends and many enemies, the character he bears to after 
generations varies with the political bias of his different biographers, 
and this is no place to endeavour to decide between them. But how- 
ever regarded. Lord Eldon will long remain an important figure, not 
only in law-books but in English history of his time. 

Under Swyre Head, one of the highest hills in Purbeck, the 
Encombe valley widens into the huge cup-shaped hollow to which has 
been given, so the guidebooks say, the pretty if unappropriate name of 
the " Golden Bowl." At the south end of the lake, and still nearly half- 
a-mile from the rocky shores of the Channel, a streamlet issues, and 
runs between grassy banks, in spring thick strewn with the pretty 
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flowerets called " stars of Bethlehem/' seaward, in the shadow of many 
kinds of trees. At length the wood breaks, a breath of sea air meets 
our faces, blue sky bursts upon the sight, and the sound of rolling 
waves forces itself upon the ear. A few steps bring us to a small 
wooden summer-house, elevated a few feet only above the beach, on 
which great billows are crisply breaking, while the streamlet ripples 
and tumbles down the face of the low cliff of slate-gray shale, in a 
feathery waterfall, blovm by the breeze into scattered spray. The blue 
sea is flecked with white splashes of foam as far as the dim horizon. 
On either hand dark hills of banded stone and clay uprear their almost 
precipitous^ flanks. Eastward the view is bounded by the bold oudine 
of St. Aldhelm's Head, with the boiling, quivering tide race at its 
feet Westward lies our way. 

The path is but a coastguard track, over bold rolling downs, with 
a slope to the south and the sun. It is marked here and there by 
rounded whitewashed stones, contrasting sufliciendy with the rich grass 
of the fat black shaly Kimmeridge clay, so called from a village we 
are now lapproaching, to enable the patrol to recognise the track even 
in the darkest night. There is litde of interest here on shore, but 
off this part of the coast lurk the fringing reefs, known to seamen as 
the Kimmeridge Ledges, and a byeword among underwriters, from 
their reputation for completely wrecking the unlucky vessels that in 
calms or fogs are led by an insidious current upon their jagged rocks. 
Seldom a year passes without some such catastrophe occurring, but 
fortunately not often one fatal to human life. And that the case was the 
same in very early times is more than hinted by the fact that in Henry 
the Eighth's reign the Abbot of Cerne, in leasing the manor and rectory 
of Kimmeridge for a term of years, made a special reservation of 
wreck of the sea, the taking of which was a privilege conferred on the 
Abbot and his successors by several royal grants. 

A century and a half earlier we have proof positive that the privilege 
was a valuable one, in the record of a special commission, issued by King 
Edward the Third, to try no less than a hundred persons, alleged to 
be implicated in robbing the ship Welfare of Dartmouth, which, being 
bound from that place for the port of London, was driven on shore at 
Kimmeridge. She was freighted with thirty-two pieces of cloth of gold. 
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two pieces of Baudekin de Say, and other merchandise to the value of 
£2000. At the trial at Sherborne the jury found that Robert Kurlls, 
the owner of the vessel, had been insulted, wounded, and maltreated, 
and that immediately after the captiu'e, Thomas, Abbot of the Monas- 
tery of Ceme, had caused the goods seized to be taken to his manor of 
Kimmeridge, where he retained them for his own use. Many of the 
parties convicted were peasants, but amongst them, shocking to relate, 
were not only the Abbot himself, with one of his monks, but many of 
the leading gentry of the neighbourhood.* 

The most noteworthy of the modem wrecks here was the stranding, 
in 1869, of the royal mail steamship TynCy which was, however, suc- 
cessfully floated off again. In future, accidents on these ledges will 
be less excusable than they have been, for the new lighthouse at Anvil 
Point, near Swans^e, having its light obscured by St Alban's Head, 
will indicate the proximity of danger. 







Approaching Kimmeridge Bay, on the side of the cliff is to be found 
an excavation or quarry of the bituminous Kimmeridge shale, which is 
used by the cottagers for fuel, and but for the peculiar smell, like that 
of melted guttapercha, which it emits while burning, might be sold 
in more distant markets. The rude crane which is used to lift the 
extracted material to the top of the cliff has its presentment in one of 
the cuts illustrating this chapter. 

Presently a little open " combe " gives a glimpse inland of some 
ugly coastguard houses, partly screened by a grove of straggling trees, 
and turning this way, but keeping on the turfy hillside, we open 
Kimmeridge Bay itself. The view is very quaint: its foreground, 

* Appendix, Note C. 
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composed of the sloping down, near the foot of which lie the objection- 
able houses, while on the summit stands a curious circular tower of 
dark stone, with a parapet of lighter tint, and encircled at its base with 
a colonnade supporting a balcony, whence a charming and extended 
landscape is visible, for the i^ke of which, no doubt, this not ill-designed 
Belvedere was erected. Northward, a mile or more away, in a vast 
curve receding by hollow slopes from the sea edge, rises a lofty range 
of hills, grassed over to the very crest Hill and dale, nearly treeless, 
are vested in a garment of brilliant emerald, only the blue-green 




glimmering waters of the miniature bay, fringed with low but steep 
shores of dingy shale, and, more distant, the magnificent stone-yellow 
precipices of Gad Cliff, with the chalken heights round Worbarrow Bay, 
break the verdant monotony of hue. 

The great cap of oolite stone, which, at St. Alban's Head, lies in 
horizontal layers, from Swyre Head to Gad Cliff, a distance of about 
three miles, appears to dip towards the north. From some not very 
obvious cause its upper edge also recedes, in crescent shape, towards that 
quarter, forming, with the weather-worn slopes of the Kimmeridge clay 
immediately beneath it, a vast amphitheatre, open to the ever warm 
south. Protected partly by the rocky ledges of the coast, partly by the 
stratified rocks mingling with the clays and shales themselves, the forma- 
tion known in geology as that of Kimmeridge here displays itself in 
greater extent than elsewhere, and hence the choice of its name. 
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The sunny spot, well watered with sparkling rills, provided with a 
natural fuel to be obtained by easy labour, probably always free from 
forest, as the few straggling storm-blown trees appear to indicate, and 
carpeted everywhere with a rich grass, must have been very anciently 
inhabited. Access, in the times of no roads, was comparatively less 
difficult than now, and the bay must have always afforded a convenient 
landing-place for the largest vessels of our wild forefathers. Accordingly, 
the neighbourhood has been long since discovered to be full of 
antiquities, and these of a very peculiar kind. For besides the rude 
prehistoric trifles which turn up everywhere, and the not unusual 
Roman coins of the lower empire found here as in many other places, 
very numerous examples have been unearthed of what is commonly 
known as " Kimmeridge coal money," to wit, small circular discs and 
truncated cones of hard black shale ; sometimes worked with mould- 
ings, and always perforated with holes on one side. 

In an able article of Mr. T. Bond's, in the Purbeck section of the 
last edition of Hutchins, where the known facts and theories of 
many antiquaries concerning this quondam crux of the learned world 
are collected, the so-called "coal money" is well described, and the 
absurdity of the vulgar name for it clearly demonstrated. The 
article is also excellently illustrated with woodcuts. Although Dr. 
Stukeley, whose deductions from his carefully observed facts are very 
often erroneous, notwithstanding the authority of his name, accepted 
the common notion of its use, it is most conclusively shown by Mr. 
Bond that these perforated discs and less shapely fragments of shale, 
were nothing but the useless refuse of larger pieces, which had been 
turned on the lathe into such little ornamental objects as are now gener- 
ally made of jet 

From time to time many finds have been made of large accumula- 
tions of the perforated discs, very near the surface of the ground, in 
various localities about the neighbourhood of Kimmeridge, and often 
where the shale could never have been dug, but must have been car- 
ried, perhaps from the sea-cliff. One of these finds is conjectured 
to mark the spot where a lathe and workshop existed in Romano- 
British times. Often the perforations are square and single, but in some 
cases two, three, or even four round holes are found in the discs, always, 
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however, so placed as to afford a firm hold for the lathe. The discs are 
usually about two inches in diameter, and are proved to have been the 
discarded centres of annular bracelets, or rings for confining the dress, of 
which several examples have been found in ancient graves, by the dis- 
covery of a broken specimen, unfinished, and with the ring still un- 
separated from the disc. Other fragments appear to have been part of 
the bases of ornamental vases and bowls. One of the latter is neady 
figured in Hutchins. Specimens of the finished ware have been so 
often found in places far removed from Purbeck as to make it clear 
that there must have been once a considerable export trade in these 
trifling ornaments. And a curious sidelight is thus thrown on the 
extent and ramifications of antique trade, which was far more consider- 
able than most people conceive, and forms in itself a very interesting 
branch of antiquarian study. 

At various periods the mineral products of this district have attracted 
the attention of speculators, from Sir William Clavel, who built a stone 
quay across part of the bay, in imitation of Lyme Cobb, to protect the 
shipping of alum, to a French company, which not long ago repeated 
his marine engineering experiment, that they might be enabled to put 
the oily shale safely on board vessels in any weather. But all have 
been ill repaid for their money and exertions. Sir William Clavel, in 
the reign of Charles the First, appears to have been ruined by the 
opposition of monopolists ; and his breakwater was utterly destroyed, it 
is said, by a great gale in 1 745. No better fared the French company, 
who exported the shale to Paris for gas-making, and also extracted 
from it a kind of lamp oil and candle grease. The offensive and in- 
eradicable character of the bituminous smell attaching to the oil, is 
assigned as the principal reason for the failure of this undertaking, 
which was speedily transferred to an English company, in whose hands 
the works were afterwards abandoned. But probably the very expensive 
land-carriage to Wareham station, and the costly sea-works, already 
in decay from the great force of the waves in the prevailing south-west 
winds, which render the bay so dangerous a roadstead, had quite as 
much to do with the ill-success of these repeated attempts to profit by 
the minerals of Kimmeridge. The most hopeful plan, probably, to utilise 
the shale, would be to establish here a manufactory of some light 
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article, not expensive to carry, but of which the production could be 
materially cheapened by the use of this local fuel. A substance resem- 
bling in its properties animal charcoal is said to have been lately pro- 
duced from the shale. 

From the shores of the bay, a nearly straight road leads up towards 
the village of Kimmeridge, and in passing along it, a mile to the 
east, amid a thick wood, appear the chimneys of Smedmore House.^ 
A more secluded situation is hardly to be ims^ined. Originally 
built by Sir William Clavel, it has received from time to time 






">^ 



extensive alterations, and is now more remarkable as the last relic 
of the Clavel family, its former possessors, than for architectural 
beauty. On this ancient race, now extinct as regards the Smedmore 
branch at least in the male line, there is a long and learned dissertation 
in Hutchins, tracing its fortunes from the days of Walter de Clavile, a 
probable companion of the Conqueror, who figures in Doomsday book 
as a g^eat landowner in Dorset and Devonshire, down to George 
Clavel, who died without issue in 1774. Of them all, the Sir William 
who built the pier seems to have been the most conspicuous. Queen 
Elizabeth knighted him for his services with the army in Ireland. 

^ The seat of Colonel ManseL 
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Besides being a stout soldier, he was a speculator bold as Middleton, and 
as unfortunate. The loss of twenty thousand pounds, a large sum in those 
days, greatly curtailed his estates. Dying childless, Smedmore went by 
settlement to a relation, Roger Clavel, for whose sake Sir William passed 
over his own brother and nephews, one of whom, by name John Clavel, 
had been tried and condemned for highway robbery. However, by 
the intercession of the queen, Charles I. was induced to pardon him, 
after which he seems to have turned over a new leaf, and behaved in his 
own way very much like the " converted thief" of the present century. 
Mr. George Clavel devised the estate to his sister's eldest son, whose 
brother, the Rev. John Richards, succeeded him, and assumed the name 
and arms of Clavel. He died intestate, but shordy after his death an 
attempt was made by his housekeeper and steward to prove a will, 
benefiting the latter by a devise of all the estates. The alleged will was, 
however, proved at the assizes to be a forgery. From the Rev. John 
Clavel, a share of the estates descended to their present respected owner, 
and the other shares have since been added. 




The village of Kimmeridge itself, a collection of some twenty or 
thirty cottages, with a small old church, a neat modern rectory, designed 
with excellent taste, and a fine seventeenth century Purbeck farm-house, 
with a triple gable end and good front, is ensconced in a hollow at the 
base of the crescent-shaped hills. Many cottages, built of rough stone, 
are picturesque by virtue of their deep overhanging thatched roofs. 
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Most of them seem to enjoy large gardens, and there is no public-house 
in the place. A few bushy trees are interspersed among the buildings, 
and in the churchyard grow luxuriant shrubs. Being ancient, the church 
has unluckily required restoration : the roof is of tile stone, there is no 
tower, and the bell hangs in foreign feshion under a belfry arch, exposed 
at the sides to the weather. 

It is a tough and circuitous climb to reach the top of the hill behind 
the village ; but a magnificent landscape rewards the effort. There are 
few pleasanter drives than might be afforded in fine weather by making 
a road along the whole crest of the crescent range. Following what- 
ever track is most obvious, for nearly three miles the line of the hills 
must be pursued in a south-westerly direction, before the descent of the 
northern slope of Gad Cliff, at the point where the extremity of the main 
valley of Purbeck, opposite to Swanage, forms the eastern side of Wor- 
barrow Bay. 

Of this shallow inlet, bordered with gigantic cliffs, the extreme 
beauty and . grandeur of colour and outline are not to be adequately 
conceived, unseen. The many kinds of rock, from the chalk to the Port- 
land stone, which at the east end of Purbeck extend in section for a 
space of nearly four miles, are here contracted within one. Their 
rich and varied tints, thus brought into closer juxtaposition, clothe 
the dizzy precipices of cliff with an attractiveness of colouring which 
heightens yet more their impressive aspect. Looking seaward from 
the valley's mouth, on the left hand, at the extreme end of the down, 
the low mound of Worbarrow Knob, composed of strangely contorted 
layers of Purbeck stone, almost detached from the land, and boldly 
jutting into the translucent water of the Channel, forms the south- 
eastern limit of the bay. Beside its green and grayish flanks are seen 
the scarlet and orange wealden clays, on which the hamlet of Worbarrow 
stands ; passing again through the greenish gault into the dazzling white 
of the fractured chalk. To the eye these cliffs form almost a semicircle, 
with the clear sea-^vater below lapping on a pearl gray beach of rounded 
pebbles. Solemn and still over all, rise on the hill above, the huge 
ramparts of a vast prehistoric fort, long known as Flower's Barrow ; 
but why so called, it is impossible to say. This great earthwork, con- 
sisting of a double, and in some parts triple, line of ditches and mounds. 
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approaches in shape to a parallelogram, having one of the longer sides 
missing. Since the cliff in its rear is of immense height, and nearly 
vertical, if there ever was a rampart on this hand, it can only have 
been to keep the defenders from falling into the sea. As usual, no trace 
appears of any water supply, or shelter for storing provisions, which 
indicates with tolerable certainty that long sieges were not expected. 
Rather it would seem a stronghold only of temporary resort, at times 
when some powerful neighbouring tribe or foreign pirates made an 
incursion, in too great numbers to be resisted, into the district of 
Purbeck. To Flower's Barrow, on the first rumour of invasion, would 
fly every British family within a circle of many miles round, bringing 




with them every piece of household garniture and every domestic 
animal that could possibly be removed from their doomed huts and 
insecure pastures. Jars, and skins containing food and water would 
also be brought in there, nothing eatable being left behind except the 
growing crops. A grim sight must then the embattled stockaded 
mount have been to the famished invaders, who found their advent 
made known by signal from hill to hill, the herds and flocks driven off 
the land, the empty huts denuded of drink and food, and no course left 
them but either to take the frowning stronghold in face of the stone 
arrows and axes of its painted garrison, or else to leave the country, 
daunted, famished, and disappointed of spoil. 

From Flower's Barrow, keeping along the down to the eastward, in 
about a mile, a road is cut, which, taking a sudden turn to the south, 

I 
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leads directly to West Tyneham, a small village in the valley bottom, 
where, after so long a walk, it would be well to have a carriage waiting 
for the journey back to Corfe, a distance of six miles further yet 

The interesting manor-house of Great Tyneham, now the seat of 
Thomas Bond, Esq., the learned topographer, genealogist, and antiquary 
of Purbeck, deserves a curious inspection. It is one of the lai^est and 
best specimens remaining of the sixteenth century Purbeck mansions ; 
having suffered little alteration, at least exteriorly, since one of the 
Williams* family built it, between the years 1567 and 1583. The front, 
of masonry, has three gables of equal height and a rather conspicuous 




porch. As in the case of almost every old house in the district, there are 
grounds for believing that it occupies the site of a still more ancient 
mansion ; for Mr. Bond relates in Hutchins, that there are to be found 
in one part of the building some oak timbers bearing ornaments, and 
still aiding to support a roof, the disposition of which leads him to 
believe that a hall two stories in height may once have existed here, 
having an open-timbered roof such as may be seen in several colleges 
at the universities. 

From Tyneham the road trends eastward through North Egliston, 
Lutton, the original seat of the Bond family in Purbeck, and Steeple, all 
interesting ancient places, and the latter noticeable for its church tower, 
with a stair turret at one of the angles. The church, dedicated to St. 
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Michael the Archangel, is perched on the top of a rounded hill, so as to 
be a very conspicuous object on all sides in the valley. 




Still nearing Corfe we pass quite close to Bameston, a most 
interesting and ancient manor-house, long, unfortunately, degraded into 
a farmstead. Here seem to exist the remains of that great rarity, a 
Norman fortified dwelling, in the circular stone staircase on the north 
side. But the building has been patched and added to at many succes- 
sive dates, and a principal feature still extant is a fine Tudor room, 
with an oriel window, repeated in the story above. 

Church Knowle comes next, a pretty, straggling village, its old 
church containing an interesting monument of John Clavel and his 
two wives, dated 1572. Then, lastly, Bucknowle, with its wooded hill, 
is passed on the right hand as the road descends towards Coife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CORFE TO SWANAGE. 

HAVING nearly exhausted the sights and scenery of which 
Corfe is a convenient centre, let us now leave the Moscow 
of Purbeck for its new St. Petersburg, bright seaside 
Swanage. 

A rumble, a clatter, the flickering of whips, clamouring voices, 
and the sound of feet stamping along the stone- paved passage, 
inform us that the Swanage coach has come in. And sure enough 
there it is at the door, with its two sorry roans all trembling and 
steaming, and the single dusty passenger, a commercial traveller with 
an ark-load of leather trunks, treating the coachman to a '' drop of 
beer'' at the bar. Three minutes are enough to unearth Her 
Majesty's mail-bag — the contents of which, together with half-a-dozen 
newspapers, would easily go into a tall hat — out of the recesses of 
the boot; to pile our luggage in a very shaky pyramid on the top 
of the bagman's, and to take our seats on the box. But we don't 
get away so sharply after all. One of the horses, poor animal, has 
a sore collar, and having cooled in standing, he jibs with determina- 
tion when called upon to go. Whip, shouts, threats, and prods with 
a stick, are freely used to no purpose. The populace, consisting of 
all the small boys not in school, gather round. Half-a-dozen of 
them to each wheel push the clumsy vehicle forward a quarter of a 
yard ; but still the patient, stubborn quadruped will make no move. 
At last, a man goes to his head, the crowd pull the wheels backward^ 
the driver lays on a shower of blows, and with a plunge that nearly 
knocks down the man in front, off we go, ten miles an hour, up the 
hill, amid a distant accompaniment of shrieks from a wretched pig 
which is being hauled along, by a rope attached to his fore leg, towards 
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some hidden place of execution. Two such incidents as these make 
a very stirring day indeed in the opinion of the Corfites ! 

Our gallop through the straggling street of the town and across 
the fiu^y common is only arrested by a steep eminence, from the flat 
top of which a pretty, distant view of the castle is obtained. To our 
right the horizon is bounded by the rugged slopes of the Purbeck 
limestone hills ; to the left by the steeper, smoother, more unbroken 
line of the chalk down. The elevated ground, along the crest of 
which runs the Swanage road, divides the main valley into two, and 
from it may be seen at once a good many square miles of pleasant 




wooded country, which ought to be currently known as the '* Weald'' 
of Purbeck. Stiff red and yellow clays, mixed here and there with 
sand, are the chief constituents of the soil, which closely resembles 
that of the " wealden" formation, so well known in Kent and Sussex, 
but not elsewhere in England, except a small patch near the village 
of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. The same soil naturally pro- 
duces the same trees and plants, and encourages the same methods 
of farming as in the counties we have just mentioned. And as the 
limestone is not found forming the enclosures of fields away from 
the clpse neighbourhood of the quarries, were it not for the stone- 
built farm-houses, and their distinctive style of architecture, a Sussex 
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man brought blindfolded into this part of Purbeck might believe 
himself at home. 

Further along the road the woods become thicker, and the scattered 
farm-houses less conspicuous. Clearly defined against the sky-linei 
on the crest of the range to the left, appears the large quarriers* 
village of Langton. Down into a deep hollow rushes the coach, with 
a tiresome squeaking of the breaks; then up a steep hill, whence a 
far-off glimpse of a few red roofs studding the hillside ahead, with just 
one tiny peep of blue sea, represent the good town of Swanage and its 
beautiful bay. Then down another quick descent,^ brushing in our 
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heedless course the overhanging foliage of the oaks, that rise by the 
roadside from among coverts of bushy undergrowth, with a whiz and 
whir we startle many a burnished golden-breasted cock pheasant from 
his lair, and now and again a squirrel slings himself lazily away among 
the upper branches of the trees. 

Yet another hill (this is the worst-planned road that ever was made !), 
and we leave on the one side an old farm-house with some queer tumble- 
down cow-sheds, and an orchard of splendid apples and medlars, on the 
other side a quaint comer of cottages, with an ancient yew in their 
midst, trimmed into shape like a big mangel-wurzel turned root upper- 
most. Then follows a dull piece of road, with rubble stone walls, for 
all the world like a bit out of Western Ireland, which past, we rumble 
rapidly by rows of rather squalid-looking stone hovels, without gardens 
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in front Half the doors are open, and disclose heaps of ruddy 
children, and here and there an old woman or two, performing any 
household avocation of the moment with a scrupulous regard for full 
publicity. This is the hamlet of Herston, not by any means a lovely 
approach to Swanage ; and, indeed, it may as well be confessed at once, 
that whether that ambitious townlet is entered by sea or by land, the 
first impression it makes on the mind is apt to be rather a disappointed 
one. The untidy pier, and the narrow sordid street of mean, small 
houses, without a vestige of ornament, are far from suggesting the 
glories of the view from the hills behind. 
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Herston gives place to Newton, a still. smaller collection of cottages, 
rather neater in appearance, with the manor-house^ to seaward of them, 
standing in a grove of tall old trees hard by the roadside. We catch 
one glimpse of a stone-roofed hall, with mullioned windows looking out 
on green grass plots and terraced paths, and surmounted by a wooden 
louvre, — the gilt weathercock it carries gleaming red in the afternoon 
sun. The battlemented front is half-covered with climbing roses, 
magnolias, ivy, and other creeping plants. Before the porch, in the open 
1 The residence of J. C. Robinson, Esq. 
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air, stand a couple of very large myrdes, and among the statues and 
vases in the garden, gay masses of hardy old English flowers dispute 
the ground with evergreen shrubs and patches of emerald lawn. A 
swarm of rooks and jackdaws caw and chatter as we pass, from the 
swaying tops of the great elms before the house. 

Though not eminently attractive or picturesque, the site of Newton 
House has probably been occupied from very early times. The gentle 
knoll by the highway side was a suitable place for some one of the 
first hardy Saxon invaders of Dorsetshire to fix his " new town " upon. 
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But when the wave of the Norman Conquest swept over the land; his 
descendants would be dispossessed in favour of some needy warlike 
adventurer, and the small estate they had, by the labour of generations, 
reclaimed from the original wilderness became the usurper's manor. It 
belonged in the sixteenth century to a family of the name of Cockram, 
who also owned the estates of WhiteclifF and BucknoU. By the will of 
the last of the Cockrams, who died in 1830, Newton was directed to be 
sold, and through several intervening hands it passed to the present 
possessor. 

No vestiges of any very ancient building remain; the oldest 
part of the present house being the Elizabethan stone fireplace in the 
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kitchen. The front, an excellent specimen of Purbeck. stone and 
mason's work, was built by Captain Cockram some sixty years ago ; 
but the two drawing-rooms, one in Jacobean, and the other in a rather 
later style, were lately added ; and the barn of the old homestead, with 
its open timber roof, was at the same time adapted to serve as a dining- 
hall. In this room is a fine carved stone chimney-piece, brought from 
a Florentine palace, and bearing the legend — 



IPA • DIES • QNQ • PARENS • QNQ • NOVERCA • E- 

a hexameter, if the abbreviations are read aright, which is the equiva- 
lent of the English proverb, " Fire is a good servant, but a bad master." 

Green meadows only divide Newton from the nearest extremity 
of Swanage, Courthill : so called from the adjacent estate, once the 
manor of Carrants Court. Here, if they have not been set straight 
again, we shall see the two upper courses of a little gray stone obelisk 
" to the memory of Albert the Good," standing twisted across the lower 
ones by a blast of wind during the great snowstorm of January 17, 
1 88 1. That day will be long remembered at Swanage for the blinding, 
drifting wreaths, which filled the roads to the level of the hedge tops on 
either side, while the sea was driven a hundred yards up the main street 
of the town, and the deck of the pier washed clean away. At Newton 
and elsewhere flocks of sheep were completely embedded in the drifts, 
and men probed for them with sticks to find the places whence to dig 
them out. Strange to say, however, very few were lost ; and no human 
life was sacrificed in Purbeck. But the flour waggon from Wareham 
was snowed up on the road to Swanage, and a steamer had to be sent 
round with flour from Poole to keep the wolf from the door. For five 
days the mail had to be carried to and from Wareham on foot, and 
during that time no newspapers reached Swanage. 

The houses in the street, with few exceptions, are commonplace to 
a degree, and even the new town pump is attractive by comparison. 
Below it is visible, in passing, the square gray church tower (of which 
more anon), and then we enter a kind of " gorge " in the street, where 
there is room only for one carriage to pass at once. Emerging from 
this dark passage, we are suddenly brought up by one of the traces 
breaking (luckily so near the journey s end), and having to be mended 

K 
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with a piece of old rope, with which our prescient coachman had pro- 
vided himself beforehand against such a calamity. 

While the mending proceeds, let us walk towards the sea, under 
the granite walls of Purbeck House, the edifice which stands so pic- 
turesquely in the midst of the High Street, dominating the scene from 
all sides with its machicolated tower, surmounting a host of tall chimneys 
and storied gable ends.^ Closely seen, the pink and blue granite 
chippings from Jersey and Aberdeen, laid with a regularity overcoming 
the cornery nature of the material, the smooth Pordand stone quoins 
and dressings, the porch carved out entirely in solid gray granite, give 
an impression of the most finished workmanship, which does not yield 
to the sense of picturesque outline, until one retires to a distance. Then 
the case changes, and from every point of view the house becomes an 
interesting centre to the quaint, confused masses of dingy walls and 
roofs that straggle along the line of the street on either side. It 
occupies the site of an older mansion of less importance, at the back of 
which there had grown up a thickly-planted old-fashioned garden, such 
as in half-a-lifetime can hardly be reproduced. And this is the reason 
why, after old Purbeck House had fallen into decay, new Purbeck 
House rose up from the ruins on the self-same spot 

Perhaps some Londoners may recognise an old friend in the gilt 
flying-fish performing the duties of a weathercock in an airy berth on 
the top of the tower, whence, Tantalus-like, he longingly surveys the 
blue sea, into which he never more can plunge again. This is a relic 
of old Billingsgate market, and is not by any means the only architec- 
tural importation to be found at Swanage. Witness many instances to 
be described hereafter in their proper turn. 

In a little sunken garden opposite Purbeck House, tenanted by one 
luxuriant evergreen oak, stands a cottage remarkable for nothing exter- 
nally, but which many a Swanager would never forgive me for leaving 
without mention. A tablet in the gable informs the passer-by that this 
is " Wesley's cottage ; " Wesley's, however, only because the religious 
reformer twice accepted a bed there. This, after all, is an association, 
if not a very interesting one, and very likely better authenticated than 
some others of greater pretensions. 
* The residence of George Burt, Esq. The architect was Mr. Crickmay of Weymouth 
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Evidences are not wanting in this part of the High Street that the 
Swanage of the future will not be the mere jumble of plain, box-like 
dwellings that it has been in the past The owner of Purbeck House 
has lately purchased and pulled down a cottage of two rooms, on the 
right-hand side of the way going towards the sea, the basement of 
which was sunk three or four feet below the level of the pavement, 
walking along which even a child could look straight into the first-floor 
window ! This palatial residence is now being replaced by an excellent 
specimen of a rich carved stone fa9ade from a building of the time of 
Charles H., Mercer's Hall, in London, which will stand in pleasant con- 
trast to the well-proportioned but plain front of the adjacent shops in 
King Alfred Place. On these, by the way* the only elaborate orna- 
ments are some capitals of wall-columns from the Castle of Mondolfo, 
in Italy, designed and executed in the finest style of the early Ren- 
aissance, with a delicacy, spirit, and variety which would make the 
fortune of a modem sculptor. Another set are to be seen lower down 
the street, on the other side, in the walls of a new shop called Exeter 
House. 

Down a dark and tortuous passage, or " drong," as they are styled 
in Dorset, which formerly existed in rear of the cottage just mentioned 
as now no more, there used to lie, coyly hid, one of the sights of 
Swanage. Think of the terrible Bastile, conjure up recollections of all 




the tales of misery that hang about the Bridge of Sighs ; remember 
Chillon with its ghastly story, and call up to mind that dread inscription 
over the portal of the Inferno, "Abandon hope, all ye who enter here ! " 
and you will still be very far from having a true conception of the 
prison-house of Swanage. Truly, a grim and dreary dungeon it was ! 
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Its vast proportions (twelve feet by eight), its stony cell unlit by the 
light of heaven, save through holes decayed in the nail-studded oaken 
door — were all eminently calculated to strike amazement into the 
beholder. And this sentiment, so rarely inspired by prisons, was apt to 
find vent in a burst of laughter when, after much difficulty, this moulder- 
ing inscription could be spelled out at last — 

" Erected for the Prevention 

of Wickedness and Vice 

by the Friends of Religion and Good Order." * 

By the time our coach has overtaken us, we are opposite the Royal 
Victoria Hotel, in which we need not doubt of securing a comfortable 
room, the -first of August being still to come. This establishment, 
once the manor-house of the estate now forming the new suburb of 
Swanage, stands nearly on the sea-level, with nothing but the road and 
a well-kept garden between it and the water's edge. The centre is a 
good stone building in the Italian style, built in the last century, but 
rather overshadowed now by the large, plain wings built on by Mr. 
Morton Pitt of Encombe, nearly a hundred years ago, when he con- 
verted the mansion into an hotel, in emulation of Weymouth, then at 
the zenith of its fame as a watering-place. 

Mr. Morton Pitt, by the way, besides establishing the rope and twine 
factory at Kingston, encouraged new industries at Swanage also, in the 
shape of a herring-fishery and straw plait manufacture, the first of which 
has long since come to grief. Straw-plaiting, however, even now survives 
to be a little staple. In 1835, when the Queen (then Princess Victoria) 
visited Swanage, she was presented with an address and a bonnet of 
native manufacture ; and at the present day Swanage straw goods are 
regularly sold in London. 

The hotel, it is to be feared, did not flourish in the days of Mr. Pitt, or 
even long after him. Many can remember it a dull woe-begone edifice, 
where you could have the very large coffee-roomr and a very small fire 
all to yourself as a sitting-room, if you liked, but nothing to eat except 
lobsters. Now things are changed, and certainly nd one has any reason 
to complain of the lodging or the food. Securing ourselves against famine 
by ordering an early dinner, let us go out and see what is to be seen. 

^ Appendix, Note D. 
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Rather to one side in front of the hotel, a small sturdy stone pier 
with rounded ends and low parapet wall projects into the waters of the 
bay, and affords a convenient standpoint whence to obtain a general 
idea of the surrounding landscape. Before us the tranquil water lies, 
not ruffled by any breeze, closed in on all hands but one with a regular 
•arc of hilly land. Nearer, low green and reddish cliffs, dotted with a 
few small villas, and bordered with a fringe of bright yellow sands, on 
which a tiny village of red, blue, and white bathing-machines has taken 
up a summer stand. Further, the horizon is excluded by that ubiquitous 
range of lofty green down, breaking away here into a grand white wall 
of chalk, terminated by the abrupt precipice of Bollard Head. So high 
these cliffs are, as to completely dwarf the bay, and to seem scarcely 
half-a-mile distant, although in reality a cannon shot from one of the 
old i8-pounders on the battery at Peveril Point would hardly reach them. 
Look more closely, and you will perceive some tiny bushes on the 
down-side. Those are great elms, that have seen a hundred winters. 
That toy-boat under Bollard Head is a vessel of two hundred tons. 
In the far distance to the north-east, that thin and almost invisible gray 
line is the Hampshire coast, from Boscombe to Hengistbury Head ; and 
still more to the eastward, those gleaming white specks are the Needles 
Cliffs, in the Isle of Wight. 

Our bay is quite lively in the calm weather ; eight or ten sail of 
shapeless antiquated hookers are lying off at anchor, each on the top of 
a reflected image of itself, loading Purbeck stone from small walnut-like 
row-barges, which take their cargoes from carts driven out into the 
shallow water till the wheel -axles and the horses* bellies are sub- 
merged. The carts are themselves loaded from the great heaps 
of stone that constitute such an eyesore in front of the houses 
in the principal street, hard by on our left A clumsy method of 
shipping this, but not really quite so wasteful as it looks. It was in 
full force in the days of J. M. W. Turner, the great painter, who, in a 
curious doggerel poetic effusion, jotted down in a note-book, perhaps, 
while he was making his well-known tour of the South Coast, harps on 
this very theme. 

** Even Swanage Bay can't boast a pier," 

is one of his rather unmusical lines. 
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Earlier in the present century, when men used to carry stone 
down from the quarries on their backs, it is probable that the employ- 
ment of horses and carts for the sea-loading was as much a modern 
improvement as the carting from the quarries to the beach. Since 
Turner, too, the pier has sprung into existence ; so there is hope for 
Swanage yet. 

The pier, par excellence, the wooden pier, built about i860, is a rough, 
shambling timber jetty running out eastward into the bay more than a 
hundred yards, in continuation of a stone-built quay. It is generally the 
centre of a picturesque muddle of drying nets and lobster pots, fisher- 
men, and more or less pallid passengers out of some noisy snorting 







Bournemouth paddle-boat, wrapped up in a cloud of its own smoke, and 
gay with bright bits of bunting. A stonehacker or two will be loading 
from the pier, and perhaps a coal cargo discharging there ; and the roll 
of the maritime tenants of the bay is completed by a small fleet of 
graceful yiachts that have folded their white wings here for the night 
On their decks the crews are congregated about the forecastle, 
preparing an evening meal; and from one, the largest, are dis- 
tinctly to be heard the dulcet strains of a fiddle and accordion, 
while a pet monkey is being chased screaming and chattering through 
the rigging. 
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The "southern horn" of Swanage Bay, as Kingsley calls Peveril 
Point in a sweet word-picture — which shall not be quoted here in the 
text, only because it is repeated ad nauseam in every guide-book — is a 
grass-coated promontory, triangular in shape, sinking to the sea-level 
from the summit of the Purbeck Hills, and sloping gently into the water 
on the town side, but broken in ragged stony cliffs towards Durlstone 
Bay, an almost semicircular inlet more to the south.^ Very few houses 
encumber the greensward, the town coming suddenly to an end with 
the hotel building. But along the edge of the sea overlooking the pier 
stands a pleasant villa, named appropriately the Grove * from its land- 
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ward shelter of trees, and curiously having its main entrance-door on 
the hill slope behind it, above the ridge of its roof, and on a level with 
the chimneys. From the western gate of its garden a pretty view of 
the town is to be had, with large elms and poplars, and the boat-covered 
beach in the foreground, the stone pier, the scattered houses, and the 
untidy stone heaps beyond, while in the distance looms the tower of 
Swanage Church, with a background of the rolling hills. 

Within the pleasant garden of the Grove, at its eastern extremity, 
has been erected the Gothic clock-tower which once occupied a place 

^ Appendix, Note E. 
' The residence of the late Thomas Docwra, Esq. 
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on London Bridge itself, in which situation, being found rather in the 
way than not, it was taken to pieces and removed. Coming into the 
possession of Mr. Burt, he presented it to the owner of the Grove, who, 
at considerable expense, had it conveyed by ship to Swanage, and 
re-erected as an ornament to the bay. 

Passing the clock-tower, passing the lifeboat house, and the habita- 
tions of the coastguard, no less, if not indeed rather more, hideous than 
usual to behold, the battery of the Swanage Artillery Volunteers and 
the extremity of Peveril Point are simultaneously arrived at. Fortu- 
nately for us we are living in times of peace, for although the platform has 
room for two, it is only mounted with one eighteen-pounder carronade, 
of about the same age as the present century, with a short stout party 
of a comparatively youthful mortar to keep him company. Both of 
them^t a pinch would most likdy give more trouble to their friends 
than the foe, loud-mouthed as they are, particularly the little mortar, 
when the volunteers fire them off for practice. Things were different 
here in days gone by, when the older battery^,now almost all crumbled 
away into the sea at the end of the Point, was armed for real work, 
perhaps even against the Spanish Armada, and certainly against the 
privateers and gunboats of the first Napoleon. Anxious watching 
must there once have been 

" By Peveiirs long green point, where, never still, 
Winter and summer, waves war furiously ; " ^ 

and hotter must the patriotic ardour have burned in the hearts of the 
small knot of country gentlemen, stalwart yeomen, and hinds, who 
manned our insignificant fort when the rumour of the approaching 
Armada came true, 

" And suddenly, behind the distant cape, 
Like spell, or dream, or some strange wizardry, 
Rose the great crowd of gilded galleons ! " ^ 

It 'was in the calmest August weather that this vast armament 
arrived off the Dorset coast, and it occupied three days in sailing, 

^ Appendix, Note F. 
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or rather drifting, over the forty miles from Portland Bill to the Isle 
of Wight ; anchoring probably whenever the ebb tide began to run, 
for fear of losing its stragglers to the English fleet, which kept per- 
petually harassing its flanks and rear. 

" All motionless, at anchor, near, and y^t 
Apart, the two fleets lay ; close underneath 
High diffs, the rugged rampart of our land, 
Where Purbeck's ancient promontory bares 
Her stony teeth, foam-spatter'd aye, but erst 
Red with the blood of Danes, when Alfred won — 
There, in the lee and shelter of those hills — 
The first sea-battle of our glorious roll ; 
Flinging the Norsemen, full of panic fear. 
To meet on PeveriPs grim ledges, death ! 

" But little witting of that story were 
The crews of caravel or galeasse, 
Galleon or carrack, dromond, or latine. 
That clustered round their monstrous admiral. 
Like some bright dragon's brood, a sight of dread. "^ 

How that great fight resulted needs no recalling. And scarcely 
a less glorious reminiscence for Englishmen is the other great sea-battle 
alluded to in the quoted verses. 

The Saxon Chronicle and the few other early authorities for this 
interesting passage of history are very meagre in their scant details. 
AH that can be gathered with an approach to certainty is that in the 
year 877 the . Danes, under Halfden, who had treacherously taken 
Wareham a couple of years before, found themselves compelled by the 
.attacks of Alfred to beat a retreat to Exeter. Part went overland, but 
as many as the ships would hold proceeded by sea. Overtaken by the 
king's fleet near Swanage, a general engagement ensued, in which the 
Danes were beaten. But worse still awaited them, for after the fight 
had ended a hundred and twenty of their ships were lost in a violent 
storm. 

It has been surmised that this universal shipwreck may have 
occurred through the enemy's ignorance of the coast, and on those 
very Peveril ledges, whose jagged rocks of wave -worn Purbeck 

Appendix, Note F. 
L 
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marble stretch, half in and half out of water, for some hundreds of 
yards to seaward from the Point itself. But even allowing that the 
Danish fleet consisted only of large undecked boats, and that they 
sailed or rowed in a compact formation, which is extremely unlikely in 
rough weather, it is very difficult to understand how so many could be 
wrecked all together within such narrow limits. Hotly hunted, as no 
doubt they were, by the navy of Alfred, it is certainly possible, if it is 
not probable, that, rather than fall into the hands of their victorious 
pursuers, they attempted to cross the boiling race which pours over the 
sunken extremity of the ledges, with an ebb-tide in the teeth of a south- 
east gale, and were swallowed up by the sea. But perhaps a more 
reasonable supposition is that while the battle was proceeding in 
Swanage Bay a sudden hurricane from the eastward separated the com- 
batants; that the ships of the English were safely beached on the 
friendly shore ; while the discomfited invaders wasted fruitless endeav- 
ours to weather at sea the increasing storm. This feat, which would 
be hard for even a modern steamer to perform, thus embayed in the 
midst of merciless breakers, no skill, no courage, no untiring effort 
could accomplish, with only oars and sails, in the open galleys of the 
Danes. One after another each gallant bark must inevitably at last 
succumb, either struck by some overwhelming billow, or driven back- 
wards inch by inch under sheer constraint of wind, to be instantly over- 
turned and broken to pieces at the keel's first thump on the shoaling 
beach. Of those cast on shore, half-drowned and senseless with 
fatigue, out of their shattered barks, not a single one could escape the 
hands of the English who lined the bay, and all who landed with life 
yet in them might think themselves fortunate in exchanging death for 
slavery. 

Many a less momentous wreck has from time to time occurred on 
these dangerous Peveril ledges since the days of good King Alfred ; 
the vessels being steered to their destruction by careless helmsmen in 
hazy nights, when the low warning promontory became all but invisible 
against the higher land of Bollard Head. Thus, the fishermen still tell, 
that about sixty years ago, a ship deeply laden with a cargo of roofing 
slates from Wales, ran on and foundered with all her crew, one winter's 
night, never to be found again until months afterwards, when, one calm 
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day, her sunken bottom was descried, with the slates still closely 
packed in tiers, lying wedged among the rocks, a fathom or two below 
the surface. No effort at the time was made to remove the cargo, but 
in 1879 a diver happening to be employed in the repair of the pier, it 
was suggested that the old wreck should be searched for, and sure 
enough she stilL remained, overgrown with heavy seaweeds, in the 
spot where she had foundered so long ago, and the slates, all 
cemented together with incrustations of divers organic materials, 
were discovered still lying in the broken hold, exactly as they had been 
shipped more than half a century before. Several thousands were 
raised to the surface, landed at Swanage, and their chipped edges 
having been made smooth, were used in the roofs of some new sheds 
and cottages. 

Out of all the disasters recollected here, one of the most notable for 
romantic incidents was the wreck of the brigantine Wild Wave. It 
was early in the morning of the 23d of January 1875, when the Wild 
Wave^ belonging to Exeter, bound for Poole with a cargo of coals, 
made out through the hazy darkness the dim outline of Durlstone 
Head. So unusually dark was it, that the captain, unable to perceive 
any land except that close to the ship, was led into the mistake of 
imagining himself to be rounding the more northerly headland, behind 
which lies the anchorage of Studland Bay. Orders were given to 
shorten sail, the vessel running with squared yards before a fresh 
southerly breeze and a heavy following sea, when, towards four o'clock, 
without a moment's warning, she struck heavily on the outer ledge, as 
it afterwards appeared, within about a hundred yards from the bluff 
of Peveril Point Her mainmast instantly went by the board, but the 
vessel remained for a short time with her stern to the sea, jammed on 
the rocks by the violence of her impact By some means her crew 
attracted the attention of a solitary coastguardsman on the watch, who 
ran at once to awaken his comrades and their chief-officer, Mr. Lose. 
Although the boats of the station were only open four-oared gigs, with- 
out any appliances to keep them afloat if struck and filled by the 
breaking sea, Mr. Lose at once ordered them out, himself taking the 
tiller of one, while the life-saving rocket-apparatus was brought to bear 
from the cliff. The first rocket fired missed, and the gallant boats in 
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vain kept striving to reach the wreck against the tide and wind. At 
that early hour not many people were stirring, but the noise of the first 
rocket had awakened one or two in the houses near, who assisted to 
work the apparatus, round which were grouped, half-dressed, the 
weeping wives of some of the. absent coastguardsmen. A second 
rocket, better aimed than the other, carried a line right over the doomed 
vessel, that lay as yet fixed firmly in the rocks, and only to be dimly 
descried as a black mass in the seething white foam of the sea. Not a 
sign of life appeared, yet on hauling in the rocket-line the people on 
shore instantly perceived with delight that it had been made securely 
fast to the ship's bulwark by some person on board. But at this very 
moment all hope was for a time again dispelled, by a heavier sea than 
usual striking the vessel, which had been almost floated by the rising 
tide, and throwing her with great violence on her beam-ends into a 
position parallel with the ledge. By this catastrophe the rocket-line 
was submerged and rendered useless, and scarcely any one but despaired 
of the crew being able to hold on through the sweeping seas that over- 
whelmed them. Flat on her broadside lay the wreck, waterlogged, 
her mainmast gone, sails and bulwarks torn away, while now and then, 
as she heaved convulsively on the billows, her foremast, with its yards 
and some remnants of the square-topsails, kept lifting from the water 
like the wing of a wounded bird, and then flapping down again 
into the foam, as the waves drove on and past. No cries were heard ; 
and even with powerful night-glasses nothing could be made out of the 
crew. The vessel's boat drifted ashore in the bay, empty, and her 
stem split in two pieces ; while a seamaa's kit-bag was picked up on the 
beach. It was concluded that all had perished, and grave fears were 
entertained for the coastguard boats, which had never been once 
descried since they rowed away to the rescue. At this juncture, how- 
ever, to the relief of all, they returned to the shore, having been fruit- 
lessly battling for nearly an hour and a half in the endeavour to 
approach the wreck, which lay almost within a stone's throw of their 
landing-place. A third and last rocket was fired, but the wind carried 
it away from the wreck. 

It was then about halfpast five o'clock. The dawn broke not until 
much later, gray and full of mist, but within a few minutes after that, 
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the struggling light was enough to enable the straining eyes on shore 
to discern five human beings, all gathered in one small dark-brown 
lump nearly amidships on the upper side of the ship's deck, which 
was a little protected from the waves that constantly broke over her. 
Instantly a cry arose for the steam-tug and lifeboat, which alone it was 
fancied could save their lives, in such a dangerous sea. Men ran to 
wake up the postmaster, and a telegram was quickly despatched to 
Poole, for there was then no lifeboat at Swanage. Meanwhile at every 
sea the unfortunate crew of the wreck were buried up to their necks, 
and often over head and ears, in an avalanche of rushing water, their 
lives really hanging by the ropes with which they had secured them- 
selves. Would they, could they hold out until the lifeboat could reach 
them ? Could the vessel possibly last so long ? These questions were 
sooner and more joyfully answered than any dared to hope. 




Very soon after the despatch of the telegram the wind, which had 
before been nearly due south, veered round to the south-west, the tide, 
being high, ceased to flow, and in the slack water the brave coast- 
guardsmen, who had once more put afloat, drove their craft foot by 
foot a-head, the smaller boat keeping slighdy to leeward in case of an 
accident to the other. Nearer and nearer did they draw up under 
the port-quarter of the shattered wreck, a rope was thrown, and rapidly 
the half-drowned crew, four men and a little boy, slid down it into the 
rescuers* arms ; while scarcely had the boat been turned for the shore 
when the Wild Wave, with startling suddenness, from the jagged rock 
sank down into deep water, and was lost entirely to sight ! 
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*' I think we're safe at last !" sobbed the little lad when they landed. 
He had been twice washed away from the wreck and drawn back by 
the hair of his head. An orphan child^ the captain had taken him on 
board out of charity ; but he did not like the sea, and to him alone the 
wreck brought luck. The lifeboat came flying into the bay too late, 
though she had made good speed, to be of any service, except to take 
the shipwrecked men to Poole. There the tradesman who had been 




^o^^^Tfer^^^i-urj ^fCj^^, 



employed to paint her bright blue and white sides, seeing the boy and 
hearing his story, and being himself childless, with kindly feeling 
straightway adopted him, and apprenticed him to his own trade. 

The gallant services of the coastguard and their chief officer did 
not pass unnoticed, and each man was presented at a public meeting 
with an honorary reward ; while an account of the wreck having found 
its way into the columns of the Times newspaper,^ the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution immediately resolved upon appropriating for Swan- 
age one of the new lifeboats with which the munificence of private 
donors had endowed them. 

^ Appendix, Note G. 
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And now the history and associations of Peveril Point have taken 
so long in the telling that it is time to hasten back to dinner. 




BOLLARD HEAD. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SWANAGE— THE STONE QUARRIES— TILLY WHIM. 

IF we go along the High Street westward as far as a blacksmith's 
shop — no! that won't do, for in the present humour of alterations 
and improvements, who knows how long that smithy will continue 
to exist ? Well, then, if we take the last turning on the left before 
coming to the obelisk of Prince Albert, more likely to remain in its 
place, an extremely narrow opening presents itself, which constitutes 
the entrance of an extremely narrow road, known as "Prestway." 




" Road " is a misnomer ; " waggon-track " more accurately describes this 
rut- worn ancient adit and exit for the quarry-carts from the Newton 
and Herston hills. Prestway it is called still, because by this path 
anciently went and came the priest of Worth parish church, of which it 
is said that Swanage was at first only a chapelry. So many feet deep 
in places, and partly through solid stone, has the wear and tear of cen- 
turies buried this rough way in the ground, as to conceal the landscape 
on either side from the passer-by walking in the horses' track, especially 
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where the fall towards the east is a rapid one. But on the shoulder 
of the hill, above Newton House, prettily seen in bird's-eye view below, 
the road is less deeply sunk ; and a rude farm-track runs across it at 
right angles. 

Open the gate on the left at this point, and let us trespass towards 
the summit of the quarry-burrowed hill — for here, in this old-fashioned 
country, a trespasser in search of the picturesque is not yet r^;arded as 
belonging to the criminal classes, unless he strays into some particu- 
larly quiet cover, where the gamekeeper thinks it as much as his place 
is worth to let his copper-breasted bird-beauties be disturbed. For a 
hundred yards the cart-track is tolerably flat and straight, between the 
stone fence- walls of two fields of waving corn, but then it rapidly begins 
to mount a steep rocky slope, green with a scanty pasture where the 
natural surface remains, but broken up almost all over with strange- 
looking, flat-topped hillocks of gray stone-chippings, and deep, dark 
fern-grown holes, that mark the sites of deserted quarries. No easy 
climb for the scant of breath, but one well rewarded by the clear fresh- 
breathing air, and the view of the fair valley, from Creech and Corfe 
towers, just visible over the hills on the west, to the broken white end 
of the chalk down where it dips into the blue deep at Bollard Head. 

On the flat summit of the hill we are well involved in the quarry- 
lands, acre upon acre of mound and hollow, diversified here and there 
by some rude stone work-shed, with slanting roof of heavy tile-stones, 
the gaunt figure of a stray donkey, or some straggling bush which many 
a tough battle with all the winds of heaven has hardened, but stunted 
in its growth. Tinkle, tinkle, go the sheep -bells ; clink, clank, the 
masons' hammers, from sunrise to sunset ; but no other sound is heard. 
Poised motionless in the air above, a great brown hawk eagerly hovers, 
and the little birds lie close and are dumb. 

Still walking southward, green meadows, free from the usual stony 
burden, mark a fault in the Purbeck strata, giving rise to a shallow valley 
which runs nearly east and west from this spot, opening to the sea in 
Durlstone Bay. This we cross to the farther hill, where the stone crops 
out again. Completely burrowed throughout its length and breadth 
is this, and strewn with quarries, nearly all long since left unworked. 
But one old shaft, a little to the right of our road, has been reopened 
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lately, and provided with all the orthodox apparatus for getting and 
raising stone. As this may be considered quite a typical Purbeck quarry, 
to describe it shortly here may not be uninteresting, or out of place. 

The cart-track branches off to the right, directly towards the rude 
capstan, which is always the first object to engage attention, by the 
picturesque clumsiness of its looks. Made, the winding drum at least, 
of a short length cut from some wrecked ship's mast, and supported 
from either side by a beam, connecting two large flat stones fixed edge- 
ways deeply in the ground, it appears calculated to last a lifetime 
without repair. The better ones have an iron cog-wheel with a catch to 
prevent slipping back, and this is almost the only part, except the spindle 
on which the drum revolves, that is not of stone or wood. A pole, twelve 
or fifteen feet long, fixed horizontally in a slot cut near the top of the 
drum, about four feet from the ground, is the medium by which is applied 
the motive-power. This is contributed either by the labour of three or 
four quarrymen, or by an old horse or donkey kept for the purpose. A 
rusty iron chain passes round the drum, to the end of which is attached 
a small wooden truck on roller wheels, upon which the stone to be 
hauled out of the bowels of the earth is firmly lashed with ropes. Five 
or six paces only from the capstan, is to be found the edge of the shaft, 
a circular hole nearly ten yards wide, with steeply-sloping sides over- 
grown with brambles, bushes, and fern, at the bottom of which a pitch- 
dark opening, about five feet square, under a low rude arch of unhewn 
rock, leads into the subterranean galleries out of whose inner recesses 
all the good stone comes. On a miniature scale, the Purbeck quarries, 
without any exception, resemble coal-mines in the disposition of their 
workings. In both cases, the reason for burrowing underground is 
merely that the layers of merchantable material are so very thin in com- 
parison with the immense weight of useless earth above them. Thus 
in the particular quarry now under examination, although one of the 
shallowest about Swanage, if any attempt were made to work it in the 
open daylight, an overburden of six or seven tons of clay and rubbish 
would have to be moved at great expense for every ton of useful stone. 
In some of the quarries, when the merchantable beds lie fifty or sixty 
feet underground, the disadvantage of an open " ridding," as it is called, 
would be even more apparent. 
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The quarrymen are generally pleased enough to welcome a stranger 
in their stony dens, and require no pressing to lead the way thither, 
with lighted tallow-dip in hand. Rough steps dug in the earth of the 
shaft, next the slide of smooth flat stones up which the capstan drags 
the truck, afford an awkward, and in wet weather slippery, means of 
descent. At the bottom the floor of the quarry is found to consist of 
solid stone, covered in many places with a thick layer of mud, for even 
in summer the water penetrates in from above and around, while during 
the winter months pools many feet deep will often collect in the lower 




workings. Passing under the arch of the shaft, a narrow lane, from 
which the merchantable stone has been removed, leads gently down- 
wards to the newer passages, where the quarrymen are actually operat- 
ing. We are in absolute darkness now, but for the dim flickering light 
of the dip, and there is a damp, earthy smell ; but the air is not delete- 
rious to health. The ceiling of the lane is of a thick but useless rock, 
here and there intersected by a "joint," or dropping a few inches at a 
"fault." Stone or wooden props are placed to shore up these weak 
spots. Very fragile and decayed many of the wooden supports appear, 
and it has not unfrequently happened that one has given way, and the 
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superincumbent mass, descending, has crushed the workers in its ruins. 
Of one such misfortune a strange grim story is related in the addenda 
to Hutchins' History:— 

"A melancholy accident happened, October 27, 1 8 13, in one of the stone quarries of 
Swanage. Two men, of the names of Samuel Phippard and James Summers, went to the 
quarry in the morning to work as usual ; and at the hour of dinner a boy that was accus- 
tomed to inform them of the time went in, and seeing no light, nor hearing any one answer 
to his call, returned and procured a light for himself, when, upon his re-6ntering, the first 
object that presented itself was Phippard dead, with his head and one hand jammed 
between one of the pillars of the quarry, and a large block of stone that had fallen from 
the ceiling. At that time the boy heard Summers, from under a quantity of stone and 
rubbish, exclaim, ^ Is that a light from heaven?^ The boy was struck almost senseless 
with fright, and instantly ran out to procure assistance. On some of the neighbours 
entering they found Phippard as before described, and Summers confined under two large 
blocks of stone which had formed a kind of arch over him. The poor fellow was soon 
released from his awful situation, with two of his fingers nearly severed from his hand, 
and one of his legs broke. He recovered his senses in a short time, but died after about 
thirty-six hours. He said that at the time of the quarry falling in they both tried to 
escape, though in different directions, but neither was successful, and when he was under 
the stones he called several times to Phippard, but not receiving any answer, he concluded 
he was dead.^ 

This particular quarry we are examining is one in which no such 
disaster as took the lives of poor Phippard and Summers need be 
anticipated, for it has a very strong and unbroken ceiling. It enjoys 
also the great advantage, for the quarrymen, of being higher than 
usual from floor to roof — a circumstance due to the unusual thickness 
here of the two or three merchantable beds, the section of which 
may be seen in the sides and ends of the lanes. These beds vary 
so much in quarries differently situated, that in some instances they 
are too thin to allow a man room to work between the ceiling and the 
floor, both of which layers must necessarily be preserved intact, for the 
security of the workers. There exist quarry lanes not more than three 
feet high,|through which the men have to crawl on their hands and knees. 
The mere getting of the stone is not a very difficult task, for the layers 
are of no great thickness, and are crossed by numerous transverse vents. 
Crowbars are used to loosen the mass, being inserted into thin layers 
of clay which divide the beds of stone. If a larger piece is met with 
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than can be conveniently removed, it is reduced by means of splitting 
wedges. The haulage to the bottom of the shaft is done by manual 
labour, and this is probably the hardest exertion the men have now to 
undergo ; though formerly, and even within memory, it is said that all 
the stone used to be conveyed from the quarries down to the seaside 
on the backs of the quarrymen. 

When we emerge again to the light, our guide will probably offer to 
show some specimen of fossil fish or turde he has found, and put aside 
for sale to his visitors ; and the arrangement of the sheds and bankers 
may be noted. There are but two rough erections, under the shelter of 
which the masons work, each consisting of a three-sided shed built up 
of unhewn stones without mortar, and roofed with wreck timber or the 
trunks of fir-trees, on which are spread large irregular stone flags, an 
inch Or more in thickness. The open side of one shed faces the north ; 
of the other, south ; so that one, at least, always affords protection from 
any weather. Inside each there stands a block of stone about three 
feet high, upon which the pieces to be worked with mallet and chisel 
are placed. A little farther from the mouth of the shaft, and close 
alongside the entrance road, is the store-place, consisting of a bank of 
earth with a retaining wall of rough stones next the road, raised high 
enough to have its flat surface on a level with the bottom of a cart. 
Here is a small stock of wrought stone : curb of various widths, little 
square slabs of paving, steps and window-sills and landings, with per- 
haps two or three sinks or horse-troughs. The stone will remain 
stacked thus until it has been purchased and removed by one of 
the "merchants," of whom there are now four firms engaged in the 
trade. It is they who keep the large stocks to be seen heaped up near 
the sea -shore, and they who deal with the outside world. In past 
times many of the merchants have thus from small beginnings realised 
considerable fortunes. The quarrymen individually, each employing 
only three or four hands, mostly members of his own family, are not 
possessed of sufficient capital for their trade, and owing to the many 
varieties of stone to be found in juxtaposition in the quarries, they 
seldom have in stock enough of one sort to accommodate a purchaser. 
The merchants, buying here and there in small quantities, are com- 
pelled to mix the produce of different quarries to supply a large order. 
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and this is a principal reason of the objections urged against Swanage 
stone, that its quality is so little to be depended upon. 

Naturally, from the fact of the quarriers* market being so restricted, 
it would be inferred that their weekly receipts must be very low. But 
this is not the case, as they really approach very nearly to those of 
urban artisans, although they waste much of their skilled powers by 
doing the work of labourers in getting and hauling the stone. Formerly, 
it is true, they were nearly all deep in debt to the merchants, as the 
result of a system of " truck" which practically banished money alto- 
gether from S wans^e. Amusing stories are told of the curious exchanges 
this lack of coin made necessary, when bread was literally often given 
for a stone. A quarrier would ring at the doctor's bell : " Doctor, my 
tooth do ache terr'ble bad s' mornin'." The doctor, knowing well whom 
he has to deal with, delicately inquires about certain arrears of fees. 
" Well, sur, I haint got no money, you d* know ; but I got a gallus 
fine pair o' bars I d* allow'd jest do for yower garden geate." And the 
doctor draws the tooth. 

Legislation, better counsels, and discontent among the quarriers, 
perhaps induced by the gradual filtration of gold and silver into the 
hands of other classes, when Swanage had come to be much visited as 
a watering-place, by degrees knocked the truck system on the head. 
And none too soon. 

In spite of constant in-and-in breeding for centuries, the quarry-race 
often produces fine-looking intelligent men, and many pretty, dark 
brown-eyed children are to be seen at the cottage doors. The reasons 
why husbands or wives are seldom taken by the quarry people from 
outside their own kith and kin, are not far to seek. Ancient custom 
among them lays down the rule, that no one can be employed in or about 
the working of stone unless the legitimate offspring of a quarryman 
and the daughter of a quarryman, and properly apprenticed to the craft. 
This and many other absurd restrictions are more or less rigidly kept 
in operation by the infliction of fines upon transgressors by a kind of 
trades' union, the " Company of Marblers of the Island of Purbeck," at 
the meetings of which the more intelligent men are generally, outvoted, 
as in other and more Important assemblies, by a large unenlightened 
majority. Other influences which keep the race to itself are their rough 
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manners as compared with those of the upper classes of the towns- 
people, and their large earnings as compared with those of the labourers. 
Then, again, the quarrymen seem to have distinct blood in their veins. 
Among them is to be found a great prevalence of surnames like Norman, 
Bonfield (Bonneville ?), Chinchen, Phippard, and others indicating a 
French origin ; and when it is considered that many still extant churches, 
and the remains of other buildings of stone, date back to the earliest 
Norman times, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that the quarriers of 
Swanage are the descendants of a colony of Norman stone-workers. 
The probability of this being the case is strengthened by the fact that 
of any Saxon stone buildings existing at the Conquest, only two rather 
doubtful relics now exist in Purbeck : to wit, a small fragment of Gorfe 
Castle, and an arch in Worth Church. Again, it is remarked by those 
who ought to know, that the language of the quarrymen is distinct 
from that in use among the agricultural labourers ; but of this perhaps 
only a native of the place can correcdy judge. 

Landowners the quarriers never seem to have been — rather 
" squatters " on the property of others. Their quarries are not free- 
holds, but held by a customary tenure, if by any tenure at all. In 
conversation they will put forward the most extravagant claims to 
rights of entering on any man's land and working stone thereon, which 
they state to have been conferred by an apocryphal royal charter. But 
as a matter of fact, the extent and incidents of the custom were defined 
so far back as the year 1 788, in an action against one of their body, at 
Dorchester, and in practice the present system of quarry-holding is the 
following : — A man wishing to open a new quarry goes to the land- 
owner and asks permission to do so on a given spot. Permission 
obtained, he sets to work digging the shaft, and deposits the rubbish 
around its mouth, where he also builds the sheds and erects his capstan. 
Then his tenure is perpetual, so long as he does not omit to work the 
quarry for the space of a year and a day, and regularly pays the cus- 
tomary dues, which are calculated by the ton, the foot run, or the square 
foot, according to the description of worked stone. Of course, the 
deposit of the rubbish round the quarry mouth destroys the surface- 
soil, and for this reason landowners have always objected to the system, 
especially as they were by no means certain of their dues, — which, 
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moreover, are very small But the farmers it suited very well, for the 
amount paid by a dozen quarriers for the carting of their stone would 
often alone pay the annual rent of a farm. And as many of the land- 
owners in the neighbourhood were usually absentees, quarries were 
opened on their land without their knowledge, until after the lapse of 
many years it became difficult to prove that permission had not been 
given ; and the occupiers consequently remained unniolested, though 
constantly involved in disputes and litigation. 

Some of the quarries have T)een handed down from father to son 
for very long periods, and cover as much as an acre in underground 
workings; while the older "scar-heaps," as the rubbish mounds are 
called, will be twenty feet high, and covered with short grass. The 
farm roads leading from these long-worked stone-mines are often worn 
deeply down, through many feet of the surface-soil, to some hard bed 
of the " burr,** or " marble rag," in the solid substance of which the 
waggon wheels have worn themselves ruts three or even five inches 
deep. 

For much additional interesting information on the subject of the 
Purbeck " Marblers," the reader is referred to the pages of Hutchins. 
The importance of this trade may be inferred from its having even in 
his time amounted, between the years 1764 and 1 771, to about fourteen 
thousand tons annually. At present the trade is in a rather depressed 
state, and it is difficult to ascertain the true average export Probably, 
however, it is not much in excess of the figures just mentioned. 
Purbeck kerb, paving, and gutterstone, is to be found in almost every 
town in the south-eastern parts of England and in the suburbs of 
London. Brighton, Portsmouth, Winchester, Salisbury, and a host of 
minor places have made use of it in almost every street ; and although 
the competition of rail-borne stone from the North, of granite, wood and 
asphalte paving is running it hard, still a considerable demand sur- 
vives, and whenever the railway to Wareham is completed, the export 
of Swanage stone will no doubt bie materially increased. 

From the quarry let it be supposed we have bent our steps, during 
this disquisition, towards the east, scaling several loose stone walls, and 
amid innumerable deserted shafts and riddings, passing by the ruined 
bases of the walls of a signal-station. erected on the hill overlooking the 
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Channel, during the great war with France, Near this spot, known as 
Round Down, a shallow depression deepens to a very perceptible hollow, 
which farther to the eastward becomes a winding stony gorge, descending 
to the very water's edge. Keeping on the hill above, and following the 
course of this nameless glen from end to end, a low spur of the hill is 
reached, on which has been built the new lighthouse. " Anvil Point " 
the site is named, from a fancied resemblance to the blacksmith's work- 
table. The lighthouse, approached from Swanage by a serpentine road, 
which crosses the glen by a, stout bridge of unwrought stone, is a very 
plain stuccoed building of one storey, slate-roofed, and possessing a 
squaty round tower advanced to seaward of the main erection, from 




which it is intended to exhibit a powerful flashing light. Within 
is accommodation for two lightkeepers and their families, and the 
whole is surrounded by a stout wall enclosing such a very windy 
garden of about an acre, that it will be a wonder if anything ever 
grows there above the degree of a cabbage. But that is not of much 
consequence* 

What really is of importance, however, is, that by the placing of this 
lighthouse on Anvil Point, a dark gap in the chain of lights on the 
English coast has at last been filled up, and scarcely one headland is 
now left unillumined, to be a source of danger in the direct track of 
ships passing up or down Channel at night The first suggestion of 
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Anvil Point as the position for this new beacon came from the late Sir 
George Biddlecombe, a retired Master of the Fleet, in a letter dated 
the 1 8th February 1857, addressed to the Trinity House, '' A double 
object might be obtained/' he wrote, " were the Corporation to adopt a 
lighthouse on Anvil Point, Durlstone Head, as the light might be so 
placed as to be kept open of St. Alban's Head to clear you of all the 
Kimmeridge Shoals, and shut in to clear northward of the Shambles. 
And another advantage that particular spot possesses is, that a depth 
of at least sixteen fathoms secures you from the shore, which is a depth 
readily obtained when steaming slowly in thick weather to make the 
light, and another important object would be gained, that of rendering . 
facilities to vessels bound to Swanage and Poole ; also to tliose ^ing 
on to the Solent." 

At the time it was made this suggestion bore no fruit, as the Trinity 
House were then constructing the low-level lighthouse at the Needles, 
in the Isle of Wight, to replace the old one at the top of the cliff, which 
had been often found useless from being obscured by fogs ; and they 
relied on the strength of the Needles light to do the work of one at 
Anvil Point But the loss of the Wild Wave on Peveril ledge, through 
mistaking Swanage for Studland Bay, an error which could hardly have 
been committed had a light existed in the vicinity, by which the head- 
lands could be identified, again drew attention to the subject Sir 
George Biddlecombe, Mr. J. C. Robinson, and others again urged its 
importance upon the Trinity Board ; and in February 1875, ^^ reply 
to a memorial from some merchants and master-mariners from Poole, the 
Board of Trade intimated that the Trinity House had approved and 
they had sanctioned " the erection of a lighthouse on Durlstone Head, 
or on one of the neighbouring headlands.'* Delays unavoidably ensued 
ere the exact site could be selected and purchased, and the Department 
could set aside the necessary funds. Meanwhile, as if expressly to prove 
the crying nature of the want it had thus been resolved to supply, three 
wrecks occurred in the winter of 1878-79, all of which the existence 
of a Kght at Anvil Point would almost certainly have prevented. The 
Martaban of 700 tons, an iron vessel, ran aground on the Hook sand 
off Poole harbour, and the American frigate Constitution blundered 
ashore near Handfast Point ; but these two were towed off without much 
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injury. However, the Anna Margrethe, Norwegian barque, of about 
400 tons, not so fortunate, left her bones at Bollard Head, where the sea 
soon tore them into fragments. None of these disasters, luckily, in- 
volved any loss of life ; and probably before these lines appear in print, 
the Anvil Point light will be flashing and warning ships away from 
sunset to sunrise all the year through. For by the end of April 1881 
the roof had been slated in, the lantern glazed, and the building, com- 
plete in all its main features, was already ^splaying itself to the world, 
like most Government work, strong, useful, expensive, and, it must be 
confessed, very plain, if not even hideous.^ 

Ever since leaving the Newton quarry we have been in full view of 
the sea, and so high above it as to command a very distant horizon. 
The level blue expanse is dotted with every kind of vessel, with long, 
low, dark-hulled screw colliers, fast mail-steamers, barques, brigs, and 
schooners, and white-sailed yachts of many rigs, all quite toy-like and 
tiny in appearance. From under the lighthouse garden wall, close to 
the edge of the cliff, we can look down on the very decks of those that 
come closer in, and see the crews moving like little black insects about 
them. Westward, a few paces bring into view a wild desolate coast of 
grassy downs, their steep slopes terminating to all appearance in the sea 
itself, but really in Titanic cliffs of Portland stone, which underlies the 
Purbeck measures, and outcrops here. Four miles away, the bleak 
promontory of St. Aldhelm's Head juts out into the Channel, and beyond 
it nothing is visible but sea and sky. Looking eastward across the 
southern end of the narrow valley, the course of which we have been 
following, the view is not so extensive, as the coast retires immediately 
behind another foreground of grassy downs. But it is more interesting, 
for just at the valley's mouth, all at once the swarded hillside breaks' 
into an abrupt and barren wall of brown-coloured stone, with a rugged 
seaward outline of tumbled fragments of the same rock. About the 
middle of the cliffside facing us are two dark, square-cut apertures in the 
rock, each about the same size and above the height of a man. They 
open on to a flat ledge, perhaps thirty feet above the boiling waves, and 
over them is an equal thickness of solid stone, above which again the 
green slope rises to a much greater height. Such is the entrance to the 

^ Appendix, Note H. 
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well-known cave-q\iarry of " Tilly Whim," like nothing on earth so much 
as an Egyptian rock-temple. 

No lack of grandeur characterises at all times the large simple 
features of this lonely spot ; but to see it in all its wild sublimity, watch 
for a fierce gale from the south, when the billows dash themselves, rank 
after rank, on the black relentless rocks, only to be driven backwards, 
torn and mangled, in countless eddies of seething (oam, while their wind- 
caught crests are flung up in ragged clouds of dazzling spray, with such 
heedless force as to fly a hundred feet into the air, before they are 
scattered like thunder-showers inland, over all the reeking slopes of the 
down. On such a day no man can stand unsheltered on the cliff, 
and the eye can scarcely bear the salt rain that continually assails it 
Nothing is heard but the thunder of the breaking waves ; at every blow 
the solid rock trembles under foot The fate of any vessel overpowered 
by the gale, and helplessly involved in this fury of the elements, is too 
frightful for the imagination to contemplate; though possibly enough 
more than one, during the long course of ages, has been lost here in the 
night, and in the morning no traces have remained.* 

The valley may be crossed, and at the risk of being crushed by the 
fall of a thousand tons of rock, which overhang frightfully at the comer of 
the cliff — hard by the tumbled Mris indicating the position of another 
cave, the roof of which has already foundered for want of support — the 
ledge of rock may be gained, which extends for more than a himdred 
yards along the hollow coast to the eastward, called Howcombe Cove. 
This ledge has been artificially formed by the gradual removal of vast 
quantities of stone in the process of quarrying. From it savage-looking 
openings lead to yet other obscure caves, all silent as the tomb, except 
for the constant rush of the sea, and the casual dropping of small chips 
of stone: from the roof, or the querulous cry of the kittiwake gull. But 
even this barren exposed spot is not entirely without vegetation ; sam- 
phire grows in the creeks and crannies of the rock, out of reach, and so 
does a maritime fern. 

It is now more than sixty years since these quarries were regularly 
worked ; and this fact, coupled with their queer collective name of "Tilly 
Whim/' is enough to account for the origin of a kind of modem myth» 

** Appendix, Note R a. - 
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which will be found gravely recorded in one of the Swanage guide-books 
which are sold to visitors. " Tilly Whim/' we are told, " is so called from 
a person of the name of Tilly, who persisted in working it in spite of 
the advice of experienced quarrymen, who warned him of the increasing 
hardness of the stone." Now, it goes to my heart to knock a baby myth 
on the head ; but to begin with, as a matter of fact, the stone does not 
increase in hardness : the exact contrary is the case. And then again, 
if the margin of the ledge to which the quarries open is examined, traces 
will be found of the attachments of rude cranes, such as are still used in 
similar workings more to the westward. These were the machines for 
lowering the wrought stone into boats, which in fine weather came along- 
side and conveyed their loads to a vessel anchored at a short distance 
away. No stone was ever removed from Tilly Whim inland, because 
there was formerly no road except a steep footpath. But in the west 
country " whim " is the name for any contrivance for raising or lowering 
the produce of, mines ; and such machines being rare in the immediate 
vicinity of Swanage, Tilly's quarry was known as Tilly's Whim, not as 
imputing to him any folly, but after his newfangled crane. Who Tilly 
was, or when he lived, are questions that cannot be answered ; but before 
1 72 1 Tilly Mead was the name of a meadow in the town, formerly 
parcel of the manor of Eightholds, on which the larger part of Tilly 
Whim is placed, though the entrance is from the Conunon Wear, a 
lai^e close of pasture, including the valley we have seen so much of,, as 
well as the site of the lighthouse. This Common Wear was from time 
immemorial, and still is, subject to sheep rights attaching to different 
lands in Swanage parish, and there have consequently never existed 
any records to show when the first encroachment by quarrying was 
successfully attempted. The earliest instrument in which Tilly Whim 
is mentioned by name is a lease dated the 5th of April 1805, of that 
part which lay within the manor of Eightholds, granted to three, quarry- 
men by the k>rd of the manor. 

In a letter written by that gentleman, dated April i3/r8i2, is an 
interesting description of Tilly. Whim, from which the following are 
extracts: — 

''There is so much room in this quarry for any assignable number of men to work, 
and so great a facility, in summer, of shipping the goods* letting them down at once by a 
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crane into the vessel, that men of industry and enterprise ought to command almost the 
whole market for the species of articles which this quarry produces, and to supply it from 
this spot only." . . . "The sort of goods which this quarry 3rields are of what is 
called the Portland Purbeck, a sort of freestone, much like the Portland, only harder, and 
much used for building in bridges, harbours, fortification walls, troughs, columns, rollers, 
staddle stones, etc." 

Accounts of the stone "dug" at Tilly Whim from 1805 to 181 2 are 
also extant. They overlap one another in such a manner as to make 
it difficult to ascertain what quantity left the quarry in 1809-10, unless 
as appears probable, the date 1808 in one account is a mistake for 1809, 
in which case the total shipment for the five years ending with Ladyday 
i8iowas: — 

37 " setts of bigs and caps." 3 1 8 J feet of rdlers. 

14 setts of rink stones. 2305 tons of backing. 
83 pair staddle stones. 97 tons of block. 

340J "pecks'* of sinks, and troughs. 133 tons of pitchers. 

For which the royalties payable to the landowner amounted in all to the 
magnificent sum of ;^20 : 7 : 2, 

The real reason for the final abandonment of Tilly Whim was not, as 
will be seen, the " increasing hardness of the stone," which, on the con- 
trary, was a quality for which it was valued, but the increasing slack- 
ness of the demand. In the two years ending I^dyday 181 2 there was 
only occasion to ship away no tons of pitchers, and after that date the 
quarry ceased to be worked altogether. 

At the close of the great European war, which occurred about this 
•time, th^ sudden cessation of all public expenditure on fortifications, and 
the absolute necessity for general retrenchment, threw out of work the 
great majority of the Swanage quarriers, and caused the desertion of a 
large number of quarries. So many persons came on the parish, that 
in 1813 the poor-rates amounted to no less than thirteen shillings and 
fonrpence in the pound, as evidenced by the farm accounts of Eight- 
holds for that year! And it is still told that men would leave their 
work a,t noontide when the rest for lunch was taken, and walk away 
separately for a few minutes, each out of pride endeavouring to conceal 
the unpalatable fact that he had not even a crust of bread to eat. 
When, years afterwards^ the demand again grew brisk, it was found that 
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SO many of the quarrymen had been forced to seek work elsewhere, in 
that trying time, that there were not enough to re-occupy all the old 
quarries, and so the workings at a distance from the town, near the sea, 
have never been resumed. 

Perhaps the statement in the letter above quoted may be taken as 
identifying Tilly Whim with the " cliffs near Durlstone Bay," which are 
mentioned in Hutchins as the place where the stone was got to build 
the old fortifications of Portsmouth. At any rate, there are no parti- 
cular traces of any large quantity of stone having been removed from 
Durlstone Bay itself, whereas the great caves and platform of Tilly 
Whim have evidently been produced entirely by the quarrying of an 
immense .mass of rock. The layers of good stone are three in number, 
together from 15 to 20 feet thick, and are of a light cream-brown 
colour. Above them is a homogeneous " ceiling " composed entirely 
of a conglomerate of silicified oyster-shells, varying considerably in 
thickness, of no use to work, but extremely hard and heavy. 

In the times before Free Trade, it is said that the coast near Swan- 
age was a regular resort, of smugglers, with whom many of the inhabit- 
ants had leagued themselves to cheat the revenue for the purpose of 
getting their grog cheap. One of the hiding-places for their illicit 
cargoes was a cave in the cliff between Howcombe Quarry and Durl- 
ston Head, to which there is no access except from the sea at low 
water. Hither would one of their fast-sailing luggers resort, when the 
revenue cruisers were out of the way, and in quiet foggy weather 
hastily deposit the contraband goods, to be afterwards fetched away by 
the people of the town, when a safe opportunity occurred. It happened 
one night, many years ago, that an unusually vialuable cargo of brandy, 
in which half Swanage was interested, had been safely secreted in the 
smugglers' cave, and burning to convey it to their hidden stores in the 
town (one of which is yet extant in the shape of an old ivy-grown 
cottage on the hill, having under it a cellar as large as itself), the con- 
federates had given false information to the revenue officers, in the hope 
of leading them off elsewhere, and in the meantime landing the spirits. 
Unluckily the trick was only half successful. . The revenue men were 
drawn away, it is true, but before they had gone far, had received precise 
intelligence, which brought them back in haste before the landing had 
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been half completed. However, the smugglers had decamped in time ; 
and for hours the hiding-place baffled all their attempts to discover its 
exact locality. At last one of the officers, keener of nose than the rest, 
became accidentally aware of a strong smell of brandy, near the edge 
of the cliff. He snuffed^ he^ was not quite certain; he snuffed again, 
and was positive ; he went down on his hands and knees, and sure 
enough the grass was damp, with a mixture which was never of Nature's 
distilling. He guessed on. the instant that here the barrels had been 
hauled up, and one had been broken, and leaked on to the ground. But 
even then the cave was a puzzle to find, and when entered at last it was 
quite empty ! No, not quite, though, for in one dark comer the officer ' 
could just espy a harmless little wooden buoy with a Kne attached. 
And the eyes of this astute guardian of the revenue were no. more at 
fault than his nose, for when he jpuUed it up, this harmless little buoy 
proved to Tiave attached to it quite a quantity of kegs, of very excellent 
cognac. Nearly an entire cargo was confiscated on this occasion, and 
it proved a fine prize to the finder. TheSwanagef people were furious, 
and went so far as to mob the revenue station, when most of the officers 
and men were away. However, no harm was done, for the appearance 
of one man with a cutlass put them to indiscriminate flight. 

Dtirlstohe Head, where the Portland beds disappear in the sea, is 
now close by, and can easily be visited on the way to Swanage, by 
following the new road in the grassy down above it as far as the gate 
in the high stone wall which shelters the young shrubs and trees of 
Durlstone Park. Passing through this, the bleak Head lies imme- 
diately in front, and returning along the edge of the cliff, a most 
pleasant breefzy walk leads back to the Sunnydale valley, with its 
charming view of Peveril Point, its thick plantations of poplar and 
fir, sheltering many a more delicate evergreen shrub, and its rocky 
Ondercliff, where the upper strata, now and then slip down in wild 
confusion to the sea, over a slippery bed of clay which lies perdu 
underneath. 

A spot near the top of the cliff in Durlstone Bay, almost immediately 
under the restaurant overlooking Sunnydale, is remarkable as the site 
of the cutting made in 1856 by Mr. S. H. Beccles, for the sake of 
exposinjgf a. thin layer of earth known as the "dirt-bed," from which he 
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extracted remains of no less than twenty-seven species of marsupial 
animals, about sixteen of which were then entirely new to science.* 
The interest of this discovery lay in the fact that these are almost the 
only mammals known to have existed before the Tertiary period of 
geology. It was in the hope of unearthing some fresh contribution to 
our knowledge of these creatures, or at any rate of adding to the 
extremely limited number of specimens, accessible for purposes of 
study, that Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton, undertook, in the summer 
of 1880, to repeat Mr. Beccles' experiment. With the permission of 
Lord Eldon, the landowner, several quarrymen were employed for 




some weeks, under skilled direction, to scarp the cliff, for 40 feet from 
the top, till an area, 13 by 10 feet, had been laid bare. Then began 
the real labour. For ten days the bed of dirt, from two to ten inches 
thick, was thoroughly and carefully sifted and examined, as a labour of 
love, by three or four earnest geologists, and by some members of Mr. 
Willett's own family. Not a fragment of any organic remains escaped 
this thoroughly organised search ; but the extreme rarity of the desired 
objects may be inferred from the surprising fact that such persistent 
efforts were only rewarded by the finding of a single useful specimen. 
It was a chance blow from the hammer of a local quarry man which laid 
bare even that And what, after all, was it ? Nothing but a fragment, 

^ Appendix, Note I. 
O 
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an inch and a half long, from the lower jaw of a tiny marsupial styled 
by Professor Owen, in the long-winded language of geological science, 
Triconodon mordax. But just as gold mines are said to remunerate 
the men who work them, if only a few pennyweights of the precious 
metal out of every ton of ore crushed — less than one part in twenty 




'<M^r^,^^^^^-^^w^\ ' 



thousand — remain in the pan ; so did this apparently insignificant result 
repay the labour and expense of its achievement The specimen was 
referred, it is true, to a known species, but not only was it larger than 
any previously found, but it solved a question bearing on the important 
problem of evolution. The twelve or thirteen examples of jaws of the 
Triconodon mordax previously known had only three molar teeth, while 
it is usual to findy^^r in marsupials of the present day. And in Mr. 
Willett*s specimen, larger and apparently of a more mature animal 
than the others, the molars are also not three, but four.^ 

But half-a-mile of known ground now separates us from Swanage, 
where we shall bring our walk to a close, about the middle of the day. 





Appendix, Note J. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SWANAGE BAY, WHITECLIFF, ULWELL, AND 
GODLINGSTON. 

IF Swanage were in America, it would soon be known as the 
" City of Bankers," or perhaps in the more vernacular idiom, the 
** Banker City " — not, unluckily, from being inhabited by great 
numbers of financial magnates, but after its unsightly wharves, piled high 
with stone, which extend some hundred yards along the curve of the 
bay, directly in front of the principal terrace, and excluding all view of 
the sea from any one walking on the pavement Here, on raised plat- 
forms intersected by waggon-roads, are stored the wrought stones of 
every kind, which have been carted down from the merchants to the 
quarries on the hill where they were dug, and here they remain until the 
day of shipment ; when a cargo hurriedly leaves the bankers, only to be at 
once replaced by newly-collected loads. Even more destructive of the 
amenities of Swanage as a watering-place than its narrow inconvenient 
old streets, are these bankers, occupying and disfiguring as they do 
the very spot where pretty gardens, with broad gravelly paths, should 
be laid out as a public seaside promenade. Hitherto the requirements 
of the staple trade of the place, the " chipping and shipping of stone," 
as it has been aptly termed, have almost necessitated this consecration 
to unlovely trade ; but there is some hope now that the coming railway 
will lead to the transport of the stone inland instead of by ship, and set 
the bankers free. At the outset of our walk to the northward, our 
destination to-day, we can pass through the bankers as far as the 
Mowlem Institute. 

As the " Agora " to the Greek, as the " Forum " to the Roman 
town, so is the *' Mowlem'' to Swanage. For, although a market is 
weekly held at the Anchor Inn, there has never existed such a market- 
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place as could fulfil all the purposes of those classic institutions, and 
it is reserved for the Mowlem to be the place of public meetings of 
every kind, from a local board enquiry to a concert in aid of the life- 
boat There also is a reading-room, a library, and the rudiments of a 
museum; while occasionally the windows are darkened, the door 
guarded, and the outside world tells itself, with bated breath, that inside 
are being observed the mystic ceremonies of Freemasonry, 

A neat building of wrought Purbeck stone, it stands close by the 
sea on the north bank of the Swan-brook, which delivers itself not 
inodorously on the pebbly beach at the head of the bay, after draining 
six or seven miles of the valley. It was erected and given to the town 
by Mr. John Mowlem, a great benefactor to his native place, who, 
during a long and honourable life, not only established the now well- 
known London firm named after him, but also found means to repur- 
chase a considerable portion of what he might fondly regard as his 
family estate. He asserted his descent from Durandus de Moulham, 
who, as Hutchins tells us, was at the compilation of Domesday Book 
one of the " servientes regis," and held by gfant from the Conqueror 
the manor of Moulham in Swanage, "by the service of finding a 
carpenter to work about the Great Tower of Corfe Castle whenever it 
required repair and the king put in his claim." But the heiress of the 
Moulham estate, in the time of Henry the Fifth, according to Coker, 
(not Cocker), married Robert Rempston, a Purbeck gentleman of that 
period, and so the lands were parted from the name. Later on the 
race of Rempston disappeared, and thus the more appropriate became 
this repurchase of a part of their lands by one who, though springing, 
as it may be supposed, from a younger branch, may have attained the 
headship of the De Moulham family through the dying out of the direct 
line. Mr. Mowlem died in the year 1869, childless, but he is worthily 
represented in Swanage by collateral descendants and by a number of 
improvements in the town, which he often carried through in the face of 
strenuous obstruction. But however much credit is due to him for this, 
posterity owes him a grudge for having set the fashion of putting up 
monuments in Swanage^ to any one, every one, and nobody in par- 
ticular. Several instances will be met with in the course of our walks, 
but there is a particularly comical specimen close to the Mowlem 
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Institute, in the shape of a plain granite pillar commemorating King 
Alfred's victory over the Danes in 877, with the very appropriate 
trophy of three bombshells on the top ! 

Within the Mowlem, in a glass case, are preserved a few anti- 
quities, curiosities, and fossils of the neighbourhood, to which a spice 
of additional interest would have been given by inserting a good 
specimen of the "local obstructive," a race now quickly following 
into oblivion the Maori and the extinct Dodo. No example, 
unfortunately, has yet been secured for the collection ; but, amongst 
other things, there are to be seen a curious twelfth-century iron dagger 
found in a garden in the town, some fossil turtles and fish from the 
Purbeck beds (by the way, for a really fine collection of Swanage fossils 
go to the Dorchester museum), and a small box containing bones, 
nails, and teeth, with fragments of pottery, from some ancient graves 
which were exposed to view in September 1877, ^X ^ small slip of the 
cliff. Of these the site is now scarcely perceptible, but it was within 
a few inches of the surface soil at the cliff-edge, near what are called 
the North Ledges — veins of rock running out into the sea about half a 
mile from Swanage, and only visible at low water. They were two 
in number, one, much smaller than the other, probably containing the 
remains of a child. A few thin, flat stones, such as are still used in 
the neighbourhood for roofing-tiles, rudely arranged in the form of a 
chest, were all that kept the earth from the bodies, unless the ru^ty 
nails found among the objects now preserved in the Institute formed 
part of a wooden coffin. Nothing to fix the date of interment was 
found in either tomb, except these and a very small, plain bit of broken 
pottery, dark in colour, which might have belonged to any period. 
The first discovery of the graves was made by a farmer's boy, and it is 
perhaps questionable whether some of the contents may not have been 
disturbed and lost before any one else had seen them. In leaving the 
Institute, take a parting glance at the huge ammonite, a yard across, 
which is to be found in a comer of the room. 

Looking up the winding course of the stream, the eye is arrested 
by the massive square church-tower, its outline clearly cut against the 
western sky, which rises above the aspen trees a quarter of a mile 
inland. Why not turn aside for a visit ? The morning yet is young. 
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and what could possibly be more picturesque than the spectacle of the 
back of the High Street from the banks of the stream midway, where is 
the queerest jumble of gables and chimneys, projecting and retreating 
housewalls, outhouses, garden-fences, and trees ; the straggling tene- 
ments in extended lines cluster along the base of the hill, over- 
shadowed in their midst by the aspiring tower of Purbeck House. 
Odd will it be if the coming railway does not speedily destroy the 
mediaeval aspect of this quaint comer, especially as the station is to be 
set down almost exactly in the spot from which we view it At least 
so thought our artist, and he has etched a bit of it here to be kept as a 
reminiscence. 

The low flat meadows through which the stream runs deserve a 
passing notice, because they may very possibly have contributed the 
first syllable in the name of Swanage or Swanwich, as it was formerly 
spelt. It has been conjectured that here was anciently a royal 
swannery. Now, although there is no direct evidence in support of 
the notion, it is not unlikely to be correct. The level surface of the 
meadows, hardly elevated above high-water mark, and frequently 
swamped by heavy rains, has evidently been formed by the deposition 
of sediment during floods. And, if a thousand years ago the surface 
was only three feet lower than now, part of it must have been often 
covered by the sea, and other parts in a constant marshy state, well 
fitted for the breeding of swans. Several circumstances indicate that 
such was in fact the ancient condition of the land here. No very old 
buildings are found on it, except small portions of a fourteenth or 
fifteenth century Gothic structure, with a doorway opening to the 
stream, now forming part of the rectory, close by the church. These 
fragptnents are at least four feet lower than they would now be placed. 
Again, the old garden walls all stop short of the meadow ; though this 
may be due to its having possibly once become waste or common land. 
However, in digging foundations for modern erections, sea-worn pebbles 
have been come upon, and the ground is not firmly compacted, but 
loose and wet It is certainly a fact that the land now occupied by 
the bankers has all been artificially recovered from the sea within the 
last two hundred years. And if it is to be assumed that in Saxon 
times the level of the ground was as much lower as it appears to 
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have been, a little estuary must have then extended almost as far inland 
as the church-tower itself, with wide wet marshes in the low-lying 
meadows of Court and Newton. 

Now, if this were, the case, it goes far to explain the apparently ill 
chosen position of the church-tower. This unique structure, ascribed 
to the twelfth century, had at first no connection whatever with the 
church, but was without doubt a fortification. It certainly must have 
been erected as a place of refuge for the population against incursions 
of pirates from the sea, which, when it was built, may have swept its 




very foot There may even have been a still older fort on the same 
spot, destined under the Saxon kings as a refuge against the Danes ; 
but may it not have also served as a tower of defence for the swannery ? 
At any rate, it was not until two or three centuries after the building 
of the present tower that the old church, which has been replaced by a 
new structure, was tacked on to it About the same time probably, it 
was that the old rectory-house was built, between the church and the 
sea, on the newly risen land. And probably the oldest remains of 
buildings in the town are to be sought for on the hill in the vicinity, 
now nearly the middle of the High Street of modem Swanage. 

Neither the body of the church, which has been creditably restored, 
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in fact rebuilt, nor the rectory, call for especial remark. But it should 
be noted that a very ancient place of interment, apparently for Christian 
people, from the manner in which the bodies were buried, though of 
unknown date, was recently discovered by the present rector, the Rev, 
R. D. Travers, M.A., in his garden, while digging to discover the 
source of a spring. 

The tower, as might be surmised, though very plain, exhibits 
many peculiarities of construction. Square and without buttresses, it 
rises from the base of the hill, in four stories, each slightly narrower 
than the one immediately below it, to a very considerable height 
Anciently there were perhaps battlements on the top ; and, it is said, 
although without thorough examination, that a fifth story, probably of 
solid stone, exists under ground. If so, the intention was to pre- 
vent an enemy from successfully sapping the foundation, a common 
device in mediaeval sieges. The original windows are mere arrow-slits, 
and there was formerly no door connecting the tower with the body of 
the church. Indeed there can have been no ancient door at all on the 
ground-level. An entrance was only to be effected by means of a 
ladder which could be withdrawn into the body of the fort. But 
slight alterations have been made in comparatively modern times, and 
this interesting structure, it is much to be hoped, will now long remain 
untouched. 

The stone of which this tower is built, on which the toolmarks, 
notwithstanding its great antiquity, are still visible, is the same as In 
the walls of Corfe Castle— the Purbeck "burr." That used here is 
thought to have come from a quarry in the hillside not fifty yards 
away, where the infant schoolhouse now stands. 

From near the mill-pond a very quaint view of a picturesque old 
corner of the town may be had, and then our way trends to the 
northward, between the rectory and the church, past the cemetery at 
Northbrook, and turning to the right, along the Moulham Road. 

Our walk is next along the beach, alive and bestrewn with babies 
and nurses and bathing machines, under low grass-green cliffs, at the 
end of which, where the Ulwell road turns inland, rise much higher 
bluffs with a jumbled ragged face of red, green, and yellow sands, 
days, and a gritty stone. Here, for the distance of a mile, is exposed 
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a section of all the "Wealden" beds, which are formed out of the sedi- 
ment rejected, untold centuries ago, by the eddies of some great river, 
near whose muddy banks dwelt the dinosaur and the gigantic igua- 
nodon. In flood, this river washed down from the woods along its 
course many a great pine-tree that now lies hidden, turned iiito a 
shining brittle jet, but a very few feet below the surface of the present 
beach in Swanage Bay. The great easterly gale and snowstorm of 
the 17th of January 1881 laid temporarily bare a portion of this deposit, 




from which some large specimens were secured by digging.. Under 
the immense weight of the superincumbent strata the hugedt trunks 
and the smallest twigs alike had been squeezed quite flat, but knot 
and fibre were still clearly to be discerned* 

Getting aearer to Bollkrd Head, as the chalk clifis are called ; their 
vast walls, alive with birds and rabbits, are perceived to loom far higher 
into the air than their appearance from Swanage afibrds any reason to 
expect Between them and the Wealden clifi*, here more broken and 
diversified, and of much more vivid colouring than elsewhere, an amphi^ 
theatre-like retrocession of the coast, clothed with luxuriant verdure, 

p 
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gives additional picturesqueness of tint and line to the scenery « In 
the middle, near the summit, a narrow band of a pale sea-green colour, 
vertically tilted between the Wealden and the chalk, indicates the 
presence of the greensand formation. Very interesting to the geolo- 
gist will this corner prove, by reason of the various examples of natural 
processes to be found at work in so small a compass. Take first the 
Wealden, formed sometimes by the rapid deposit of coarse sand, pebbles, 
and other flood-borne material, sometimes by the slow sidling down of 
impalpable silt, now consolidated into dense and sticky clay. This wears 
down quickly under rain, in pinnacle -like masses, the tops of which 
may be only protected from dissolution by a pebble, or a tuft of grass. 
The greensand, here little developed, marks the gradual subsidence of 
the land from the level of a river-bed to that of an ocean-bottom, where 
no waves could trouble the myriad short lives of the shelly animalcules, 
whose tiny habitations settled by degrees into that vast white compact 
mass of the chalk. This latter, strong enough to long withstand the 
rudest assaults of the billows, yet crumbles unceasingly apart in tiny 
cubical blocks under the magic touch of frost, wherever the slopes 
are steep. But on the rounded top of the downs you may see the 
chalk, gradually, it is true, being worn smooth by rain and winds ; 
yet so very slowly yielding to the merciless attack as to bear its brunt 
for periods that should be counted, not by centuries, but rather by 
millions of years. At the base of the cliffs again may be noted the 
effects of occasional storms and constant tidal changes in the water- 
level of the sea. From Swanage northward the beach has been gra- 
dually getting coarser and more pebbly in its nature, as the shelter of 
Peveril Point becomes less and less effective, until opposite Punfield 
Cove (so this great cliff- hollow is called) a bank of pure shingle is 
found standing nine or ten feet high, at a very steep angle. And 
further northward still, the smaller pebbles disappear, entirely giving 
place to large boulders worn smooth and round, or more commonly 
of a flat oval shape. Even these will not remain, where the coast-line 
begins to trend eastward, and are there replaced by larger rounded 
fragments of lately fallen chalk. 

It is hardly worth while to stumble over these loose rocks towards 
Bollard Head, unless in search of a fossil, or to visit some wreck which 
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may have run upon them. This is the place where, in 1879, the Nor- 
wegian barque Anna Margretke^ of about 400 tons, went ashore with 
all sail set, at an early hour one moonless winter morning. Down 
went the foremast by the board, canying with it the main-topmast 
also. Black as pitch was the darkness ; no soul on board knew where 
they were ; but near the brook one little lamp by a mere chance was 
burning, in an upper window of the White Cottage, and launching their 
boat (into which the captain's daughter was lowered from the bulwark 
with nothing but her thin night-gown to protect her from the bitter 
cold), straight for the light they rowed, knocked loudly at the door, to 
the great astonishment of the sleepy inmates, and were hospitably 
taken in. The vessel became a total wreck, but the hull remained 
jammed in the rocks for nearly a year afterwards, till it finally broke up. 

At the lowest part of Punfield G>ve a number of springs keep the 
ground saturated with moisture, and here grows annually a waving 
tangle of large marestail plants, closely aaf they can stick, to a height of 
three or even four feet Such tall plants in so great numbers are not 
often seen, and the conditions under which they flourish may give some 
sort of clue to the soil and climate which generated those fossil species 
so common in some strata. Another curiosity to be looked for in this 
neighbourhood, but not quite so easily to be found, is a three-sided 
enclosure of large loose stones, open towards the land, which lies below 
the level of ordinary tides, off the point on the beach where the chalk 
and greensand meet. To this singular structure — ^for artifical it seems 
to be, and not' a mere vagary of natiu^ — ^tradition assigns a use. It 
is said, and the. name "Punfield" or " Pondfield ** is called to witness 
the fact, that within memory the low land here projected much farther 
into the sea than it now does, and enclosed a fresh-water pond. Then, 
so the story runs. Captain Cockram, who once owned the adjacent fanri, 
allowed the Dutchmen to come and remove stones from the seaward 
side. After this the sea encroached, and the pond broke out, and so 
nothing now ronains to mark the jidace but the stones which were left 
behind. 

Some points in this tradition are consistent enough. Captain 
Cockram did own Whitecliff farm, of which the cove is part ; the Dutch 
do go very far abroad for the stone they use in the sea defences of their 
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dykes, and the springs that nourish the marestail plants would easily 
have kept the pond full. But it seems strange that it should have ever 
been considered worth the labour of protecting with a rampart of large 
rocks in a country where there are several streams and springs much 
more convenient of access. The work, if not a freak of nature, is 
much more suggestive of Roman than of any later engineering, and no 
mention of it is known to survive in mediaeval records. Coupling the 
surmise with the finding of the graves in the cliff not far away, which 
may have also been Roman, and the existence of certain curious undu- 
lations of the ground on the west side of the present farm-house, which 
appear to indicate the site of a more ancient building, the suggestion 
cannot fail. to occur that the latter may possibly have been a Roman 
villa. The garden wall of the present house is extremely ancient, 
probably Norman; and if there ever was a Saxon house here, which is 
likely enough, it would be rude and insignificant, if not a signal excep- 
tion to the general rule. On the other hand, Roman villas might have 
about them nearly all the luxuries of the present day, and fish-ponds 
were much affected by the people that built and inhabited them. The 
site of the house again is one of the best in the Isle of Purbeck, which 
we know from the finding of coins, pottery, arid Kimmeridge "coal 
money," to have been in Roman, occupation. And the out-of-the-way 
locality is not against the possibility of a large villa having existed 
. there ; .witness the one recently discovered at Brading in the Isle of 
Wight, while the proximity of the sea rendered it easier of access, and 
more likely to be frequented at a time when the country inland was 
entirely without metalled roads. New countries, as this was to the 
Romans, are always, settled first along their sea-board, if they have any. 
It would be an interesting task to excavate the broken groimd west 
of Whitecliff farm, to ascertain whether or not the remains of a much 
more ancient house than the present lie hidden under the grassy 
mounds which v^fuely suggest their existence. There is a direct cart- 
road from Swanage, but to reach the spot from Punfield a very narrow 
winding path must be climbed, which is hardly visible on the side 
of the mouldering down. From a point about half-way up, with the 
Wealden cliff forming a fx)ld peach-coloured foreground, there is a grand 
view of the bay, and Peveril Point lies dark and low on the horizon. 
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On the distant slope of the Purbeck hill are seen the new roads of 
the ambitious modern suburb outlined as in a map, whil^' the few 
scattered houses of the town have their fronts in shadow, but their pink 
or slate-blue roofs glistening in the morning sun. 

From the top of the cliff-path, along the base of the down to White- 
cliff farm, is only a half-mile stroll. Let us Be particularly careful, by the 
way, to select the one practicable, path at Punfield, for an attempt to 
ascend the face of the chalk cliff at any other spot is certain to result 
in discomfiture. Easy enough are the. lower slopes, composed of the 
fallen fragments from above, although now and then a steep outcrop of 
the rock itself may prove a momentary, difficulty. But when the point, 
is reached where the weathering begins, whence all the dibris has 
come down and where none has lodged, the adventurous climber 
finds that what appeared from below to be only a step, four or five feet 
in height, has become a nearly perpendicular wall fifty feet above his • 
head. Looking downwards he sees below his feet nothing but an 
unstable shelf a few inches wide, while the slope of more than a hundred 
yards to the waves beneath has turned into a steep and dizzy precipice. 

Four years ago, on a Sunday evening in July, it occurred to a pair 
of Londoners, on a visit to Swanage, to try the excitement of a little 
home alpine climbing. Soon enough they reached the point from : 
which ascent or descent was equally difficult. Dusk rapidly came 
on, and during the whole night-— one of rain and wind — ^there they 
stood, hungry and cold, with their backs to the inhospitable rock. A 
dense mist hid them from view the next morning, but, though not seen, 
their cries were heard on board the steamer plying from Poole, and 
a party of coastguardsmen were sent out in search. But it was late ', 
in the afternoon before the two crestfallen victims of this ainlucky 
^(iventure were rescued, by means of ropes let down from the top. 

From among the trees of Whitecliif, looking seaward, a glimpse is 
had of the gleaming chalk over the green edge of the lower cliff; and 
it is this pretty glimpse that gives the place a name, which hgis also 
been that of an extinct family, once- the owners of this chosen spot; 
The present farm-house, which occupies the summit. of a clayey 
knoll, standing in the shelter of the downs, yet somewhat aloof, is 
mainly of Elizabethan date, but is believed to stand. on the site, of an 
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older building. The entrance is from the north, in which front may 
be seen a couple of quaint seventeenth-century windows with rounded 
heads, the rest are modem. Within there is a corridor into which 
most of the rooms open, and a good carved staircase. The principal 
front of the house is in the garden, towards the south ; concealed by 
the ivy-crested garden wall, a square enclosvire nearly an acre in extent, 
built without mortar, of rough Purbeck stones, and supported, where 
needful, by rude buttresses of the same construction. On the west side 
is what would seem to be the lower story of a small square tower. 
This garden wall appears much more archaic than the present house, 
though its air of great age may perhaps be due to its having been built 




of stones removed from some old ruin. No more charming site for 
a house than that of Whitecliff can be found along the sea-coast for 
many a long mile. Such an aspect — ^warm, sunny, and sheltered ! such 
beautiful views around ! Such fine old elms and poplars ! 

From Whitecliff another ascent of the down by a narrow chalky 
sheep-track is worth making, if only for the sake of what is to be seen 
from the summit. Avoiding entanglement in blind paths among the 
prickly furze bushes, into which the rabbits are scuttling out of pur way, 
there is no difficulty in reaching the bare rounded top of the down, 
where scarcely a blade of grass can grow. Here is a large gray lichen- 
crusted stone, bearing on its side the appropriate inscription, *' Rest and 
be thankful," brought up and placed in position at the expense of a Mr. 
Jardine, a faithful lover of Purbeck scenery, in days not long gone by. 

The view from this spot is one which, if seen o;i a fine summer^s 
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day, will not soon be forgotten. Like a stupendous wall between two 
giants' gardens, the rampart of chalk on which we stand divides two 
regions of fertility from one another by an almost impassable barrier. 
Westward for fifteen miles on end, with only two insignificant breaks, 
the vast continuous earthwork runs ; eastward abruptly it sinks down 
to the sea level, in a perpendicular cliff. Northward and southward the 
eye ranges at once over wide districts as different from one another as 
can be well conceived. On the one hand we look straight down on the 
flattened top of the Whitecliff elms, and behind and beyond . them see 
the whole valley from Swanage Bay to Arish Mill Gap„ outspread and 
outlined as in a parish plan. Full of humaji interest is this picture, 
cut up all over by hedges and walls into green or yellow patches of 
grass or ripening corn, speckled and studded with houses and churches, 
with here and there, perhaps, a darksome wood. On the other hand, 
to the northward, a limitless expanse of red-browrt heath, with patches 
of purple and patches of sombre evergreen fir ; few houses visible, 
except where Studland nestles alone in a solitary clump of elms. 
Further yet away, a many armed expanse of silver^flashing water, its 
surface interspersed with islands, its shores indented with many a bay. ' 
Further still, like toy villages, the half-seen red and white houses of 
Wareham, Poole, and Bournemouth, contrasted sharply against the blue 
hills that rise behind them, in range after range, till even the azure sky 
melts into the same mist as that of the land horizon^ There is no 
painting, no describing this landscape, but on the mysterious retina of 
the mind's eye it fixes itself at once and for ever. 




A bree2y walk indeed, if any wind stirs in any quarter, leads along 
the top of the chalk to Ulwell Gap, a deep depression having in its 
midst a conical hill, much lower than the adjacent heights, and closely 
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resembling that on which Corfe Castle stands, except that by a very 
narrow neck on the western side it remains attached to the principal 
mass of Ninebarrow Down. A spur from this, projecting towards the 
north-east, encloses a deep valley which has been made to serve as a 
rifle range for the Swanage volunteers. In the valley bottom, on the 
eastern side of this isolated hill, winds the road between Swanage and 
Studland. The down we have just left breaks at its base beside the road, 
into a shallow cavity, from the gravelly bottom of which, all overgrown 

with water-cress, a clear spring bubbles 
up all the year round in sufficient volume 
to supply the brook which courses into 
the bay at the point where the Ulwell 
road leaves the beach. From this bright 
unfailing spring, once known as the Holy 
Well, the little hamlet on the road hard 
by takes its present corrupted name of 
Ulwell. Although a little out of the way 
from Whitecliff to Godlingston, Ulwell 
ought not to be neglected, for the sake 
of its unique old water-mill, so long as 
. that continues to exbt in its present pic- 
turesque neglected state. The wheel is 
on the east side oT the small stone build- 
ing, srfid must be approached from the • 
meadow behind, as it is not to be seen 
or got at from the road. Nothing ever 
was more, eloquent of torpor and decay, 
than this never-moving piece of rustic mechanism, iii its^ dark hollow 
under the pond. What a miracle of patching and mending in stone 
and wood is the cottage wall iiito which the axle is fixed! The ivy 
stems which tightly clasp it mingle too in a network as intricate as a 
woven fabric. So still! you. hear the water-rats rustling among the 
ferns; you hear the dripping of a tiny leak from the pool on the 
broken mouldering boards of the wheel; and you hear nothing eke — 
at least until a gruff human voice calls loudly from above ; and look- 
ing up, you perceive the irate occupier of the adjoining cottage, purple 
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with suppressed rage, under the impression that we are meditating a 
trespass among the apple-trees in his back garden. 

Executing a flank march in admirable order — that is to say, 
retreating as little precipitately as possible before this menacing foe 
— we find ourselves at Godlingston before we know where we are. 
"Godling,'' whoever he was — a Saxon thane probably — chose him- 
self truly a delectable spot for his " ton ; " a very small town indeed 
now, though likely enough to be bigger than in his day, by the 
immense modern farm -buildings which have been tacked on to the 
low, straggling, old house within the last fifteen years or so. The 
situation is very like that of Whitecliff", except that behind Godlingston 
stands a considerable wood. Unfortunately, it is not long since the 
house was completely restored, and its look of hoary antiquity de- 
stroyed, if not for ever, at least for our time. The distinctive feature 
of the front is a semicircular tower at the western end, no doubt 
intended for defence. 

No estate in Purbeck has a more interesting history than this of 
Godlingston. It belonged successively to the families of Talbot, 
Rempston, Chaunterell, Carent, Pole, Wells, and Frampton ; and there 
exists ^ a very curious document called the Godlingston Roll, written in 
Latin, on parchment, and believed not to be of later date than the early 
years of Henry the Sixth's reign, which gives a complete account 
of the title of Robert Rempston to the lands of Godlingston. His 
title, it seems, had been disputed by one Stephen Mathewe, whose 
claims were finally settled by purchase. 

About a quarter of a mile to the west of Godlingston farm -build- 
ings, a bold, wild, heath-covered mount detaches itself in a dark mass 
against the sky. This is Windmill Hill, on the top of which, according 
to tradition, stood one of the three hunting lodges in Purbeck of King 
John. But neither of that, nor of the mill, are there any traces left. 
The geological formation of this elevated mound is peculiar, it is com- 
posed in great part of a coarse quartz grit, elsewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, but sparingly distributed, in bands and patches in the Wealden 
beds. The botanist and conchologist should extend his walk in this 
direction, especially the latter, for a rich harvest of land molluscs awaits 

^ Appendix, Note K. 
Q 
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him at a litde round hollow in the base of the downs, on the line where 
the gault and greensand abut on the chalk, easily found by walking 
due north from Windmill Hill. Here fifteen or sixteen species, many 
of them rare, have been gathered in a search lasting barely an hour ; 
and here, and in countless other retired spots in Purbeck, a district 
peculiarly rich in this little branch of natural history; it is to be 
expected that fresh finds would reward a careful search, to add to the 
lists of those already discovered.^ 

To-day, green lanes will lead us directly home, from Godlingston 
through Herston. 

^ Appendix, Note L. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

STUDLAND AND REMPSTON. 

" Lapp'd in a hollow of the Purbeck Hills, 
A little wilding hamlet, Studland lies ; 
A church, a score of cots, a parsonage." ^ 

PEOPLE who know Purbeck only a little, often talk and write 
of Studland as the spot of all spots in that favoured isle, by 
far the pleasantest and quaintest It may be so, but the 
admission goes rather against the grain with those who have dived 
deeper into the recesses of the " Royal Warren,'* and keep fresh in 
their minds the remembrance of that lonely valley in which Kes hidden 
ruined Downshay, of the hanging woods of Encombe, of Worbarrow 
and Lulworth Cove, or stately Grange, with the cincture of heath 
and evergreen fir. Corfe Castle, too, none miss, and none can help 
admiring. Scenes, all these, far more imbued with the life and spirit 
of Purbeck than Studland, beautiful as it is. But this, at least, may 
be allowed, that of all pretty old English villages, Studland is almost, 
if not quite, the very prettiest 

See Studland, — and picnic there ! 

^ Appendix, Note M. 
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Hire the best specimen that can be got of the indigenous pairhorse- 
fly» and pack up a basket of boiled lobsters, with any other provision 
to be had in Swanage, at a juncture when the locust swarms of visitors 
are eating up every green thing. Start at half-past ten or eleven, 
before the full heat of the day. Off, and once out of the town — no 
very tedious journey as yet — rapidly we whisk round the curved sea- 
shore, then inland, leaving the roar and break of the waves behind. 
Through Ulwell Gap again, and then the nags are brought to a walking 
pace by the steep, hot, dusty hill. Up at last ; and a widespreading 
landscape of brown and green and purple heath expands into view 
below. In front rises one sombre fir-clad mount, while far away in 
rear the white cliffs of the Needles and the yellow Hampshire sands 
are dimly, to be espied, gleaming on a background of deep , blue^ 
sea, that mingles in tremulous mist with the brighter blue of the 
heavenly arch, flecked here and there by a soaring fragment of 
pearly cloud. 

Gradually and obliquely descending from the bare, yet far from 
barren slopes, that intervene between the high downs and their fringe 
of heath, it is' not long before the isolated wood is neared, in the 
shelter of which nestle closely together the humble homes of Studland. 
And the chief glory of the place appears at once in those grand old 
elms. Long, long may they flourish ! for the gaps which every harder 
tempest breaks in their venerable ranks will take centuries to restore. 

Under the outspread arms of one such yet vigorous giant of timber 
mould, on a little mossy mound at the intersection of^ three roads, a 
curious antique block of tool-wrought stone marks the heart of the 
mediaeval village, the site of the holy cross. But the years are long 
since the cross itself was broken or decayed, and now the village has 
grown and straggled out of its neighbourhood, even down to the very 
sea-edge, where probably stood the oldest habitations of all, before 
historical time. For the barrows of the dead (of which more soon) 
show that human beings dwelt at Studland before the Normans, before 
the Danes, the Saxons, the Romans, before even the Britons, whoever 
they were. And as they understood no husbandry, and pastures were 
scarce, and four-footed wild animals few on the heath, little doubt but 
that the aboriginal people who existed before Studland was called 
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Studland, and knew it by a name we know not, lived by the sea, and 
were fishers of crab-whelks, limpets, and such like. 

The only fragment of the cross that still remains, is of the dark red 
sandy stone, — its colour due to an oxide of iron, — that is plentifully 
found in the moors hard by, and forms the chief building material of 
the meaner cottages around. In shape it resembles a big circular 
cheese, more than four feet in diameter, and as high as a man's knee. 
In the top a square hollow shows where the cross was formerly fixed, 
and proves this mass to have been its pedestal. That this was placed, 




where yet it stands, before the huge overshadowing tree was more than 
a tender sapling, is hinted by the fact of the now great root having 
grown and swollen beneath, till at length it has tilted the stone up 
almost a foot on one side. 

Here let us alight, and sending the horses on for a feed at the New 
Inn — new goodness knows when ! — pass by the pleasant modern house 
and homestead of the large farm that covers almost the whole parish, 
towards the wicket gate of the churchyard. 

A scene it is of singular beauty, pervaded with a sense of happy 
rest, that lies half-hid within that sacred grove. Behind the huge grim 
funereal cypress trees, the equals of which are seldom seen, and in the 
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midst of mossy moundlets and lettered gravestones telling all one story, 
stands the venerable church itself. Small, very small, — for one tall 
cypress rears its head high above the tower, — but mariced by a quiet 
grandeur of its own. The sheltering porch, the grey, lichen-spotted, 
ivy-clustered walls, devoid of any ornament except for the line of 
monster faces carved on the corbels under the eaves, the square and 
even stumpy tower, with its plain low roof, make up a whole that dis- 
plays just such a stride in advance of the rude house-building of its 
time, as proves the hearts of the builders to have been wrapt up in this 
their work ; that when it was done they thought that it was good, and 
that it honoured God ; that within the holy precincts they meant to 
meet and pray in life, and after death to lie and wait patiently and con- 
fidently till the resurrection should loose them from the tomb. And so 
well and thoroughly did they carry out their work,^ that they and theirs, 
for seven hundred years and more, a quiet laborious rustic race, have 
remained entirely content with it. In the shadow of the Norman 
church, during all that time, have they lived and loved, have they 
worked and died, generation after generation, the last like the first. 
For them the trite and the old-fashioned have not existed. To such a 
community, where every man knows every other man, and every gap 
death makes, and a new birth fills, is marked by all, such lines as these, 
incised on a tombstone, convey no truism : — ' 

" We cannot tell who next may fall 

Beneath thy chastening rod, 

One must be first, but let us all 

Prepare to meet our God." 

Yet, now and then, they have had glimpses of the external world. 
Once upon a time King John, of evil memory, landed at Studland from 
a sea voyage of two days, which he undertook solely with the view of 
extorting gold and silver from his lieges by a kind of false pretence. 
Giving out that he had been on a foreign expedition^ he fined all his 
vassals a round sum of money for not aiding him with men and arms, 
when they knew nothing about it ! Let us trust he and his courtiers 
played no special scurvy trick on the poor Studlanders. Two or three 

^ Appendix, Note N. 
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hundred years later the Spanish Armada, hotly engaged with the 
English fleet, already discredited, and in a kind of rout, passed up the 
Channel in sight of the village, whence even some little contingent may 
have gone forth to assist in their undoing. 







" For one calm evening, without any moon. 
In lazy Studland rose a sudden stir. 
The air was thick with rumours, whispering 
Into strain'd ears unheard calamities ; 
And in the very darkest hour of night. 
All suddenly the hugest of the hills, 
Creech-Barrow, — grim and lonely and unseen, — 
Burst into ruddy glow, and all the towers 
About Corfe Castle's grimly keep that hang. 
Glimmered with light ; and fax off answering flames 
Flickering on lonely Branksea's wooded isle, 
With a faint glare of conflagration, gleaming, 
Farthest away, behind the northern cliff, 
Told that the Spanish fleet had come at last 1" ^ 

In later times yet, one cannot call to mind any notable event that 
has momentarily brought the outside world nearer to Studland ; but 

^ Appendix, Note M. 
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a shrewd guess may be made that many Studlanders, finding, like 
Mahomet, that the mountain did not come to them, have gone forth 
to the mountain. What do the tombstones say ? Here is the plain 
tale of one, — not without an unexpected touch of romance, is it ? 

" To the Honoured Memory 
of Sergeant William Lawrence 

(of the 40th Regiment Foot), 

who after a long and eventful life 

in the service of his country 

peacefully ended his days at Studland 

November nth 1869 

He served with his distinguished Regiment 

in the war in South America 1805, 

and through the whole of the Peninsular war 1808-18 13. 

He received a silver medal and no less than ten clasps 

for the battles in which he was engaged 

Roleia (sic), Vimiera, Talavera, 

Ciudad Rodrigo, 

Badajoz, 

(in which desperate assault, being one of the volunteers 

for the forlorn hope, he was most severely wounded) 

Vittoria, P)nrenees, Nivelles, 

Orthes, Toulouse. 

He also fought at the glorious victory of 

Waterloo 

June i8th 1815. 



While still serving with his Regiment during the 
occupation of Paris by the Allied Armies 
Sergeant Lawrence married Clotilde Clairet 
at St Germain-en-Laye, who died Sept 20, 1853, 
and was buried beneath this spot." 

We may be wrong ; it is possible that those who knew him (as we 
did not) might testify that Sergeant Lawrence was a cross ill-favoured 
contemptible old fellow ; but, on the authority of his epitaph, we don't 
think so.^ The Sergeant Lawrence we picture to ourselves must be a 
handsome, bright-eyed, gray-headed veteran ; tall, if a little bent with 
age ; never seen without his well-earned medal — proudly displayed on 
his manly breast — the oracle of the elders and the admiration of the 

^ Appendix, Note O. 
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boys ; living quietly on his honourable pension, but never, till the day 
of his death, incapable or unwilling^ for a stroke of hard work. We 
picture him in his younger days, back in the last century, a Studland 
ploughboy (perhaps he was not really a native of Studland at all), 
smarter than all the rest, his mother^s pride, even if afterwards her 
sorrow. Then he grows to manhood, and something happens that 
turns the current of his life. Is it sheer poverty, is it some petty fault 
of poaching, or even midnight smuggling, frequent enough in those 
days, that drives him out into the world and into the arms of Sergeant 
Kite ? or is it pure thirst for novelty and simple love of adventure ? 
Perhaps all ; but if only the last, soon he gets his fill of that ! War 
here, war there, war everywhere! and private William Lawrence 
always in the thick of it I Simple minded, not even able to read 
perhaps, never to be fit for an officer, but, nevertheless, a marked man, 
ready, willing, brave, honest, able to take hard knocks, but always 
giving harder. He has not to wait long for promotion we fancy, and 
soon becomes a " dashing white sergeant," though to rise no higher. 
But he gains universal respect, as much from those above him as below. 
Roli^a ! Vimiera ! Talavera ! what names of exultation for an English- 
man ! And in every one of those glorious victories can Sergeant 
Lawrence proudly claim, at the very least, the share of one strong arm 
and fearless heart • In every one of that grand chain of triumphs, won 
by his iron chief Wellington in Spain, he seems to have been engaged ; 
and, last of all, to have had the good fortune to take part in that cul- 
minating victory of ever-glorious Waterloo. 

And then, at last, France has her revenge; and him who never 
quailed before a French man, a French girl takes captive with one 
glance of her sloeblack eye ! We do hope that Clotilde Clairet — a 
pretty name — ^was good and true to him, and that he was all he ought 
to have been towards her. Surely the lively foreign woman must have 
created some stir in Studland when first he brought her over there 
at the finish of the war ! 

But we have been wandering into reverie, and deserve to be 
sharply brought up by the following matter-of-fact epitome of a 
Studland family history to be stumbled against in another part of the 
churchyard : — 

R 
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'^ In memory of 
Joseph Stickland and Mary his Wife, 

four Sons and a Grand Daughter. 
Mary died Dec i6th, 1788, aged 60, 
Joseph died June 26th 1801 aged 73. 

Joseph, their son, 

was killed on board His Majesty's Ship 

Worcester 

in the East Indies June 21st, 1783, aged 33. 

George was drowned in the River 

Thames May 8th, 1785, aged 24. 

Robert died at Gosport 19th May 1806, 

aged 48. 

William died August 3rd, 1807, aged 47. 

Ann, his daughter, 

died 31st March 1799, aged 3 years." 

With that the race of Stickland seems to come to an end altogether, 
and so shall our collection of epitaphs. 

The ins and outs of St. Nicholas' Church of Studland it would take 
an architect to describe, and a technical jargon difficult to interpret, 
simple and plain as are all its parts. Let it suffice to say that the 
general style is what is termed rather late Norman — that is to say of 
the first half of the twelfth century. And notice how the main but- 
tresses of the tower seem part and parcel of its west wall, the courses 
running through from side to side ; and remark, besides, the quaint 
corbel table, a curious relieving arch over a doorway in the north wall 
of the nave, the sculpture of the principal entrance under the porch, 
and the low loft in the upper story of the tower. To the latter no 
staircase leads, and in times long past, so a former rector used to tell, 
up there dwelt a hermit of exclusive ways, who probably entered his 
house by a ladder which he pulled up after him. 

Inside, the church strikes one as very tiny, nevertheless the massive 
stonework, with its few simple ornaments of zigzags and lozenges, 
exerts an imposing effect on the mind. The partial subsidence of the 
stout round arch that bears up the tower, owing to a settlement which 
may have taken place while the building was going on, takes away 
somewhat from the appearance of great strength and solidity which 
would otherwise be worn by it. This, probably, it was that caused the 
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tower to be externally so squat and low> the architect fearing to ruin 
the whole structure by overweighting.* 

A tomb or two, the font coeval with the body of the church, and 
here and there some detail that may concern the architectural inquirer, 
constitute all the other points of interest Gone, alas ! is the rood 
screen, and with it, or before it, many a quaint adjunct of mass or 
matin, here, probably, always of a rude rustic sort, but, nevertheless, as 
curiosities, to be much regretted. He that has ever been within the 
walls of some huge old Gothic cathedral in the northern provinces of 
Spain will know to what I allude. There is to be seen still remaining 
in its place everything that ever formed part of the ceremonial or 
service of the church, and that is not absolutely worn to shreds, broken, 
or defaced. From the bright outside sunlight, you enter a vast cool 
nave, so dark that the eye sees nothing at first but the rich colouring 
of a few stained-glass windows high up near the springing of the roof. 
But gradually the obscurity reveals depth beyond depth. Open and 
clear is the wide body of the edifice, but the high altar, at the farther 
end, rich with holy vessels of silverplate, and flanked, perhaps, by huge 
candlesticks of the same precious metal, far above the stature of a 
man, is backed by story upon story of Gothic pillar, arch, and tracery, 
framing a hundred antique pictures, of gorgeous colouring, in one gilded 
whole. On either side, in the aisles, never open from end to end as 
with us, from pier to pier of every arch, is thrown a gate of tortured 
and twisted ironwork, between whose intervolved excrescences you 
may get dim sights of many a subsidiary altar dedicated long ago to 
such and such a saint, the patron, perhaps, of some noble Spanish 
tamily, at whose charge the chapel is maintained. About each chapel 
and its altar are hung and stationed pictures, statues, votive offerings, 
lamps, candlesticks, tinsel and tawdry of every time and taste, from 
the grand artistic Gothic, through the glories of the later Renaissance, 
and the flaunting flashing " Plateresco," to the cheap vile rubbish of 
the present day. And then the organs! the carved and sculptured 
tombs! the banners! the crosses! the vestments! Enough here to 
make the fortune of ten London ritualistic churches. Nothing like 
this in the prim, plundered, whitewashed precincts of an English or 

^ Appendix, Note P. 
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French cathedral ! He who has not seen Spain has not had even a 
glimpse of what Roman Catholic ecclesiastical art effected in its golden 
prime. 

Studland, of course, could hardly vie with the humblest village 
chapel of that region, but it often happens that the work of the 
unknown rural artist, half a century behind the fashion of his own 
period, is marked by quaint original peculiarities which render it of 
more than usual interest to the true lover of art ; and if, as is likely 
enough, some such work once existed at Studland, its loss is therefore 
to be deplored. 

Leaving the church, as most do, with regret, and a resolve to pay it 




more than one future visit, a few steps take us into the village again. 
Here there is hardly a new cottage to be seen, and the little habita- 
tions are all the more picturesque in consequence. They have a warm 
look from the rich brown colour of the local sandstone, and the deep- 
thatched roofs with which many are built. So effectually do the 
inequalities of the ground and the numerous trees conceal them, that 
more than three or four are rarely to be seen at once, though there 
must be fifty or sixty scattered about within a radius of two or three 
hundred yards. The parsonage and a quaint rococo Gothicised villa, 
all gables and dormer windows, deep set among thickets of evergreen 
shrubs, are modern, but still fairly in harmony with the spirit of their 
surroundings. 
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Two roads, at least, are traversable to the sea-beach, one of which, 
forming in winter the bed of a rivulet, that in summer is nearly dry, 
leads through a pretty glen to the south of the Red Cliff, and then 
dies out in the dry sand above the tide-mark. The other road, also 
deep sunk through sandy soil, goes more to the north, under the Coast- 
guard station and look-out hut Bpth bring one in full view of 
Studland Bay, a name properly applied only to that small part of the 
wide coast recession, stretching from Handfast Point as far as Bourne- 
mouth, which lies between the Red Cliff and the " Pinnacles," a series 
of chalky bastions, with curtain walls worn out between them, forming 
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the base of the great down rampart that protects the bay from southern 
winds. Below the wooded village extends a sweep of green undercHff, 
covered here and there with clumps of bramble and elder bushes, amid 
a tangle of weedy vegetation reaching right down to the edge of the 
sand. Out of this the fresh bright colouring of the Red Cliff bursts in 
a pleasant ruddy glow, that with the wealth of green behind, the hoary 
chalken rock, the intense blue of sea and sky, and the long line of 
orange sand, makes up as pretty a piece of colour as one may ever see. 
The undercliff is just the very place for a picnic. 

And here, lest any reader unadvisedly reproach us with making too 
much of picnics, let us digress, and acquaint him beforehand that the 
picnic is the best and healthiest way of taking that necessary refresh- 
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ment which, under the designation, of lunch or dinner, no human being 
can afford to despise. If we had cared to make use of ceremonious 
language, and call our picnic an " al-fresco repast," the imaginary critic 
would never have protruded his horns. But we prefer to use the 
shorter term to describe this species of entertainment, which has 
descended to modern times from the remotest* and most respectable 
antiquity, as authorities without number can be cited to prove. It is 
therefore, we conceive, allowable to celebrate our picnic, not furtively, 
but even with a certain overt satisfaction. And this we will proceed to 
do. Let the lobsters be unpacked ! 




In the mellow sunlight of a summer's afternoon the waste of heath 
around Studland is a varied expanse of splendid colouring, a fit roaming 
place for honey-bees and butterflies. But of living interest there is little 
except for sportsmen, and not much for them. Perhaps, however, the 
Agglestone is worth a visit, though, like the pyramids of Egypt, or the 
Thames Tunnel, to compare dissimilar things, a picture gives quite a 
sufficient notion of its character. The Agglestone is a vast irregular 
rock, standing alone on the summit of a roughly conical hill nearly 
ninety feet in height. This hill, one of many in the same locality, 
appears to have been shaped by natural agencies, and not an artificial 
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barrow, of which kind there are several not very far distant Exact 
measurements of the stone are hard to obtain, but its greatest height 
appears to be about eighteen feet, and the cubic contents are said to be 
full four hundred tons. 

Of course the circumstances of its weight and situation render it 
highly improbable that such a great rock could have been set in its 
place by men, and, consequently, the tenor of tradition is clearly in 
favour of its supernatural origin, The very name is suggestive. 
" Agglestone," or ** Haggerstone" as it is now and then qalled, may 
probably have been derived from the Anglo-Saxon " hagge-' ('* witch/* 




or "hag"), and "stan" ("stone"); but no violence is done to ety- 
mology or superstition if we take the word " halig " (" heilig,*' meaning 
" holy ") to have formed the original of the first two syllables. 

What says tradition ? Nobody saw it happen, but who dare 
gainsay the story that while the grand structure of Corfe Castle was in 
building, Satan, passing through that part of his dominions now known 
as the Isle of Wight, beheld, and jealous for the reputation of his 
subterranean palace, pulled up and flung the Agglestone at the castle 
keep, but something or somebody intervening, perhaps good St Nicol 
of Studland himself, it swerved and fell short, on the spot where it now 
lies. 

True, it ought never to be concealed that an irreverent geologist, 
Mr. Prestwich, has been by, and explains everything after the following 
fashion, but of course no one need believe unless he likes. Briefly, he 
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says the Studland heath belongs to what is called, in geological 
parlance, the Bagshot series, the strata of which have there been worn 
in low irregular hills and valleys. On some of these hills are left 
fragments of sandstone, portions of the superimposed beds of sand, 
which have been broken up and destroyed. These beds, which con- 
sisted of numerous layers, appear to have been only partially cemented 
into rock at the time when they were denuded. And the Agglestone 
probably owes its exceptional preservation to the existence of a spring 
introducing some cementing agent through a fissure in the centre of 
the rock, now filled up with a crystalline substance darker of tint than 
the rest. 







On a neighbouring hill is the " Puckstone," a similar piece of rock, 
but much smaller. 

"Waterey" barrow, a mound near the sea, from which circum- 
stance no doubt its appellation is derived, is believed to be an artificial 
monument. It lies a little to the north-east of the village. The con- 
tents, if any, have never been ascertained, so its age and intention 
remain a mystery unsolved. If a guess may be hazarded, the situation 
rather seems to point to a Danish origin. 

Within the boundaries of Studland parish, so extensive as to 
include, with the beautiful island of Branksea, as many as twelve square 
miles, there are several objects of antiquarian interest, which cannot be 
conveniently seen in the course of a single walk. To drive into the 
eastern parts is hardly possible, there being no roads, unless the sands 
at low water are to be dignified as such. Indeed, Littlesea Lake, and 
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all the shores which abut on Poole Harbour, are most easily seen by 
landing from a boat, on a trip to Ame and the river Frome, which may 
be reserved for another day. 

A pleasant means of varying the route* in driving homeward is to 
go through Rempston, round the foot of Challow Hill, and then take 
the old Corfe road, and so by Herston into Swanage. 

In the first two or three miles the same ground only is traversed 
that has already been seen in the morning. Some of the cottages near 
the road are noticeable for their rude, wild, and lonely appearance ; but 
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little else arrests the eye in the splendid widespreading landscape, until 
the woods of Rempston are reached. The road, crossed by many 
gates, leads through a lawny park, at a small distance above the main 
front of Rempston House.^ This is a plain substantial structure of the 
middle of the last century, witjiout any pretension to beauty of design, 
but not devoid of a certain air of comfort, to which the shelter of some 
noble trees materially contributes. It was erected by the ancestor of 
the present owner, on or near the site of a more ancient building. 

A quarter of an hour's drive westward, through a pleasing but not 
remarkable country, carries us to the foot of Corfe Castle hill. But, 
instead of climbing the steep ascent from the mill-pond into the market- 

* The seat of W. Calcraft, Esq. 
S 
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place, we turn off sharply to the left, by the first road on the south side 
of the chalk down. Beyond a rolling hillside foreground the rugged 
fragments of the castle rise black against the light, and below them, 
but divided from our standpoint by a deep glen, mysterious with 
evening exhalations, the broken and irregular outlines of the church 
tower and houses of the town appear, thin whirls and cloudlets of 
smoke dribbling upwards from each humble chimney. Far at the 
back, the valley, towards Tyneham and Worbarrow, is half wrapt from 
sight in a blaze of gold. No noise of bustling traffic, but only that 
indefinable indistinguishable mixture of gentle sounds, that light hum 
and stir which marks to the ear alone the difference between waking 
day and sleeping night. Only now and then comes up to us distinctly 
the lowing of a cow, the tinkling of a sheep-bell, or the tones of some 
shrill woman's voice. 




The sun sinks, and the chill air of evening warns us not to stand 
gazing for ever, so on we drive along a road sunk down in a deep cut- 
ting through sandstone rock, and so narrow that two vehicles cannot 
possibly pass abreast When or how made, who knows ? but probably 
very ancient. The bank sides are rich in flowers, and in one place, a 
considerable tree leans over in a pretty arch of umbrageous verdure. 
Up hill and down dale the road runs for three miles or more, never far 
departing from the base of Ninebarrow down. Every few minutes we 
clatter through the farm-yard of one or other of the ancient hamlets, 
Woolgarston, Ayleswood, Knaveswell, Knitson, — queer little nooks, 
where two or three cottages, often with here and there a stone 
muUioned window or chimney of ancient build, cluster about a home- 
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stead and clump of large trees, with a duck-pond at their roots. And 
from Knitson a road leads directly across the valley to Herston, whence 
it is no distance to our journey's end. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LANGTON-MATRAVERS, WORTH, SEACOMBE, ST. ALDHELM'S 
HEAD, SCOWLES, DOWNSHAY. 

IT is a wild ramble, away from the common haunts of men, yet 
well within the powers of an ordinary walker, that we are to take 
to-day, and being mostly up and down steep hills, away from the 
route of any probable railway, will not soon lose its character, even if 
the Langton stone trade is quadrupled, as the inhabitants expect when 
the march of civilisation in Purbeck brings a railway to their back 
doors. When that happens, it will be well to take the train from 
Swanage, and get out at Langton, to avoid the dull and dusty mile of 
Swanage street; but till then the nine o'clock coach will serve our 
purpose, as far as the point where the Wareham road branches off 
down hill, just past the cottages with the clipped yew-tree noticed 
before. Close by, on the same side of the road, is the gate of Leeson 
Park — a large enclosure of meadow land, extending to the top of the 
hill on the left, and bordered by a fringe of windblown trees. The 
house, from which beautiful views of the valley at its foot and distant 
Swanage are commanded, is a plain modern Gothic building of con- 
siderable size, and, with the surrounding estate, is now the property of 
the Earl of Eldon. 

Proceeding in the ascent of the road, Langton soon bursts into 
full view, and picturesque enough the first appearance of this lonely 
village, with its solid stone-built cottages of every shape and size, 
following the irregular line of the highroad that leads along the very 
crest of the hill, towards Worth and Kingston — the ancient way to 
Corfe. Every wind of heaven sweeps the place, and yet a surprising 
growth of timber intermingles with the better houses and shelters them 
from the severest blasts. 
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About Langton what appears most remarkable to a stranger is that 
any one at all should live there, as eight or nine hundred souls actually 
do ; but the numerous quarries, which turn out the excellent " Langton 
freestone," partly account for their apparently eccentric choice of a 
habitation. Two or three substantial shops, a neat schoolhouse and 
chapel or two, the handsome new nave of the parish church, and three 
or four good private houses, lend an unusually comfortable and well-to- 
do air to the village street Of the old church little remains except 
the venerable tower, smaller and ruder seeming than it really is, by 




contrast with the bright new building attached to it Durnford 
House,^ near, is an unadulterated specimen of last century (?) Dorset 
architecture, having the peculiar large diamond panes in its windows, 
which look like a first step in advance of the well-known leaded case- 
ments, when glass began to be a cheap luxury. 

In Purbeck mediaeval annals the name of Durnford or Demeford 
figures frequently enough, but that which has the best known association 
with Langton is Matravers or Maltravers — the surname of that in- 
famous knight who was not the least guilty murderer of Edward the 
Second. The family from whence he sprang held extensive lands, not 
only in Langton but also in Worth, called Worth Matravers after 

1 The seat of Mrs. SerrelL 
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them. Emerging from the west end of the village, the road runs 
along a bare hilly plateau between stone walls, and in the midst of 
quarry sheds and scar heaps, past Acton (" Tacatone " in Domesday) — 
a stony, ancient hamlet of some thirty or forty houses, at an elevation 
6f 600 feet above the level of the sea. Wide views extend on almost 
all sides, but the objects are all too well known to us already to need a 
fresh description here. No sign of Worth yet; but the deep "combe" 
or valley, in which it lies concealed, becomes more and more visible as 
we advance, with a glimpse of blue sea at its open southern end. 




The green slopes of the hills are curiously scarped and terraced on 
a scale that must have involved great labour, with what object it is 
difficult to conjecture for oneself. Perhaps to obtain flat surfaces for 
the plough ? But this obvious suggestion scarcely seems to deserve 
consideration, so disproportionate to the end appear the expense and 
trouble of the means. However, in an interesting article in a London 
paper,^ the anonymous writer, after describing similar earthworks on the 
chalk hills of the Wiltshire Avon, advances the theory that they were 
heaped up in very ancient times indeed, when the need of corn land 
was much greater, and the cost of labour very much less than has ever 
been the case since. These are his words : — 

^ Long hill-side platfonns like these are very common in many parts of our chalk 
formations, though they are not always so marked or so well preserved as in this curious 
hill-locked bend of the Avon. They used at one time to form a famous crux for 
geologists, who started all sorts of ingenious theories to explain their origin. Some held 
that they were old high-level gravel-beds, left behind by the rivers as they cut their way 
through the downs to form their valleys. Others thought they might mark successive 
subsidences, when some fiord of the sea ran inland through the glens, as now in Norway, 

^ Appendix, Note Q. 
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and carved itself a fresh beach at each rise of the general level But at last, a practically- 
minded investigator, Mr. Scrope, cut through several of them, and found that they were 
not geological in their formation at all, but were mere surface heaps of silt and soil 

'* Everybody who has ever noticed good specimens of terraced hills among the 
Wiltshire or Dorsetshire Downs has been forced to exclaim, *How like the work of 
man they look 1' They seem, ihdeed, like the inteifminable glacis of some vast system 
of prehistoric fortification, especially when, as in the neighbourhood of Dorchester, 
they run along ranges of down» crowned by tall and conspicuous British ' castles * or 
earthworks; but no one who did not believe in the age of giants could suppose that a 
whole country-side would be covered with miles and miles of parallel glacis by the thin 
population of prehistoric times. Mr. Scrope, however, suggested an explanation which is 
now generally accepted, and one which accords well with the nature of the terraces and 
the objects found in them. They were designed by man, it is true ; yet they were allowed 
in great part to make themselves. They are probably agricultural terraces, laid out by 
the early communal possessors of the land for the sake of retaining the soil on the slopes, 
which formed the only plots in their domains capable of tillage. The nature and 
peculiarities of the regions where they occur are very well exemplified in this curving 
valley beneath me ; and they fully serve to explain the reason for the practice." 

******* 

'^ The downs rise in a step and unbroken wall to right and left for miles at a stretch. 
Thus, in very early times, the people of the Avon dale could find no place for sowing 
their com and their pulse except the very narrow floor of the valley and the slope of the 
hills above it. Clearly, when roads were yet unknown, and neighbouring tribes had no 
relations except in the way of fighting together and plundering each other's cattle, it was 
necessary that every tribe should be self-supporting. To import com from one river 
valley into another would have been about as difficult then as it would now be to import 
live stock from Australia into Central Africa. So the mde people who once lived in this 
part of the dale of Avon were compelled to cultivate the slopes of the hills if they did not 
wish to starve outright Their communal plots, allotted to particular households, as they 
still are in India, were divided into long strips on the hill-side ; and the object of each 
faxtdly was to keep as large a quantity as possible of the surface-soil on its own plot Left 
to itself, the soil would never accumulate ; for the rain would wash it down from time to 
time, as it always does on the smooth and rounded shoulders of chalk downs. But by 
gently levelling a little platform, and throwing up a very slight ridge at its end, the silt is 
checked in its slow course down hill, and all the detritus brought from the summit by the 
drainage water is lodged on the platforms. Each year this process is repeated, until at 
last large quantities of soil have accumulated, and the hill-side is terraced quite as 
conspicuously as in the much more laboriously formed olive-gardens of Italy or southern 
France." 

There can be little doubt that this is the true solution of the inter- 
esting problem. 

Presently an extremely diminutive cottage-like building, with an 
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inscription denoting it to be the Wesleyan chapel, gives a hint that 
Worth itself is not far away, and the next turn of the road discloses a 
queer little inn, bearing the sign of the Compasses. Then in a closer 
cluster antiquated roofs and chimneys appear, with amongst them the 
few and only trees to be seen for miles, and above all the church tower, 
square and low, like a magnified dovecote, covered in with a roof of 
tilestone. 

Such a little out-of-the-way place it seems, that to what accident 
Worth ever owed superior importance to Swanage it is difficult to 
imagine. The situation is bleajc, the soil not very fertile, and access 
to the sea at all times difficult, often . impossible. Perhaps it was 
these very circumstances that lent it a security from the incursions of 
land and sea pirates which may once have been invaluable, and thus 
predisposed the Saxons, from whom it derived the not uncommon 
appellation of " Worth," — " the village '' — to fix their habitations in this 
spot; where before them, probably enough, some remnant of the 
British tribes may have long found a shelter when the rest of the 
country had been reft from them. Shadowy fragments of history, 
indeed, record great battles between Briton and Saxon, long after the 
first entry of the latter into Dorsetshire. And a modern archaeologist 
founds upon these and other facts a theory that, in some parts of 
Dorsetshire, there was anciently such a " Little Wales " as even now 
continues to exist in Cornwall. However this may have been, the 
fact that there are traces of Saxon architecture in the church of Worth, 
but none in that of Swanage, while the advowson of the latter, then 
known as the "chapel of Swanwich," was formerly attached to the 
rectory and manor of Worth, indicates clearly enough that a better 
situation and greater fertility of soil had not, in those early days, pre- 
vailed above political causes to give the one place a due prominence 
as compared with the other. 

Worth church is a small and very simple structure, mainly built of 
rubble stone, with a square tower of three stories, originally unsupported 
by any buttress — every successive story upwards a little shrunken 
within the dimensions of that immediately below it. On each side 
opens a belfry window, and a course of projecting stones near the top 
is rudely carved into grotesque heads. Under the eaves of the nave 
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roof a similar course runs, constituting almost the only external attempt 
at ornament, for the windows are very plain. On the north wall is a 
very curious buttress, resembling in shape the chimney flues of a house, 
uniting into one so as to form a kind of pointed arch. A small chancel 
and porch, of later date than the rest, complete the building. The 
principal doorway, fronting the south, exhibits some pretty Norman 
diamond mouldings, and over it is an ancient bas-relief in stone, at some 
time or other purposely defaced, so that the subject can now only be 
guessed at. Within, the semicircular arch dividing the nave and 
chancel is a fine specimen of simple, yet effective, Norman orna- 
mentation. 

The churchyard contains the grave of the principal, if not the only, 
** worthy " of Worth, Benjamin Jesty, a fanner in the parish, who is 
said to have been three years beforehand with Jenner for the honour 
of discovering a preventive against that terrible scourge the smallpox. 
On his gravestone is the following rather curious epitaph : — 

*' Sacred to the memoiy of Benjamin Jesty of Downshay, who departed this life April 
z6th, 18 16, aged 70 years. He was bom at Yetminster in this county, and was an 
upright honest man ; particularly noted for having been the first person (known) that 
introduced the cowpox by inoculation, and who from his strength of mind made the 
experiment from the cow on his wife and two sons in the year 1774." 

Few are tempted to linger long in Worth, and after a passing glance 
at the ancient stone cofiin and sepulchral crosses, which were dug up in 
the churchyard and now lie there, as we are on foot let us take the 
little-travelled path that winds down the grassy bottom of the Seacombe 
vale. From a point rather to the left as we go, nothing could be 
prettier than the view of the village, grouped round its tiny church on 
the hill slope behind — ^nothing more old world and quaint. Thus, with 
scarcely a difference, may it have appeared eight hundred years ago, 
when the old Norman tilers had but just finished covering the church- 
roof with those rough weather-worn slabs of stone. And now we find 
another reason why the village should stand where it does, in the rill of 
sparkling water which gushes through a litde: grove of cresses from 
under the very wall of the lowest garden that suns itself on that 
southern slope. There is not much water elsewhere, on the rounded 
rapidly-drained hill-tops, or even on the more extensive plateau to the 

T 
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northward, and surface wells in such place^ would certainly in hot 
summers dry up. But the streamlet which courses alongside our path 
in the valley bottom is a perennial spring issuing from a lower level, 
where the downward filtration of the winter rains is arrested by some 
layers of impervious material, in the deep-lying subsoil, hidden from 
view. 




After following the watercourse for about a mile — b, hot walk in the 
midday sun of August — the seaward outlet of the gorge is reached. 
A wild spot, truly ; extremely like Tilly Whim, but with traces of more 
ancient human occupation. On the forbidding rock-side, where rugged 
stones show their teeth among the scant herbage, are even to be seen 
a rude cottage or two, still inhabited, their walls and garden fences 
built up of Cyclopean fragments without shape. The sea-cliffs are 
scarped and torn, dug into bleak caves, and let down in tumbled 
broken heaps by the incessant workings of many generations. Thus 
long ledges of rock have gradually been cleared to serve as platforms 
where the stone is stored, and whence it is lowered in fine weather to 
the sea-level for shipment. It is the oolite of the Purbeck- Portland 
strata which is here worked as at Tilly Whim, but of a finer, whiter 
quality. 

Behind this savage, rocky foreground, in the eastern distance. Anvil 
Point runs out into the sea, and the tiny white speck on its shoulder 
stands for the new lighthouse, while a dark spot on the cliff-side, appa- 
rently but a little nearer, represents the huge black cave of Blacker^s 
Hole, with the sea breaking white into its cavernous depths. Turning 
our backs on this, from a jutting ledge may be gained a sight of St. 
Aldhelm's Head, and the chain of quarries at Winspit, between us and 
which may be found, without much difficulty, only a quarter of a mile 
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westward of Seacombe, where we stand, an old deserted stone-working, 
long to be remembered as the scene of a frightful wreck. 

It was on the ist of January 1786, being Sunday, that the Hake* 
well East Indiaman of 758 tons sailed from the Downs bound for 
Bengal, with Captain Richard Pierce in command«-the oldest captain 
in the East India Company's service — who intended this to be his last 
voyage, though not in the sad sense in which it soon did in truth 
prove to be so. Not long after the ship had started the weather grew 
severe, thick falls of snow and frost impeding the working of the sails, 
while a desire to land the pilot led her, on the following Tuesday, into 
a dangerous position on a lee-shore off Dunnose, in the Isle of Wight 
A violent gale arising from the south compelled the captain to carry on 




hard for an offing ; the tortured vessel sprang a leak and became all 
but unmanageable, With seven feet of water in the hold, on the 
Wednesday morning, no hope remained but to get her before the wind, 
nor could this be effected except with extreme difficulty — by cutting 
away first the mizen and then the main mast. Now the pumps began 
to gain on the water, but, unfortunately, the ship rolling very much, 
her only remaining mast fell overboard At this juncture, suddenly the 
sky cleared, a distant sight of Berry Head, in Devonshire, was obtained, 
and learning their exact situation, with renewed hopes the crew busied 
themselves in erecting jury-masts, which, with the aid of a westerly 
shift of wind, would enable them to set sail for the friendly harbour of 
Portsmouth. But, alas ! on Thursday morning early, the changeable 
wind began again to blow freshly from the south, and again the ship, in 
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her crippled condition, was caught on a frightful lee-shore. The offing 
she had made enabled her to weather the dreaded Portland Bill ; but 
just before nightfall St. Alban's Head was sighted, only a mile and a 
half distant, under her lee. Now the only chance left was to anchor, 
which was done, but in about an hour she began to drive rapidly 
towards the ironbound coast. What followed shall be given in the 
words of a narrative that took so strong a hold on the vivid imagina- 
tion of Charles Dickens himself, in his early youth, as to cause him to 
afterwards quote it entire, in a piece entitled " The Long Voyage " : — 

" * See the Halsewdl^ East Indiamaa, outward bound, driving madly, on a January 
night, towards the rocks near Seacombe, on the island of Purbeck. The captain's two 
dear daughters are aboard, and five other ladies. The ship has been driving many hours, 
has seven feet water in her hold, and her mainmast has been cut away. The description 
of her loss — ^familiar to me from my early boyhood — seems to be read aloud as she 
rushes to her destiny. 

'* ' About two o'clock in the morning of Friday the sixth of January (1786), the ship 
still driving, and approaching very fast to the shore, Mr. Heniy Meriton, the second mate, 
went again into the cuddy, where the captain then was. Another conversation taking 
place. Captain Pierce expressed extreme anxiety for the preservation of his beloved 
daughters, and earnestly asked the officer if he could devise any method of saving them ; 
on his answering, with great concern, that he feared it would be impossible, but that their 
only chance would be to wait for morning, the captain lifted up his hands in silent and 
distressful ejaculation. 

'' ' At this dreadful moment the ship struck with such violence as to dash the heads 
of those standing in the cuddy against the deck above them, and the shock was 
accompanied by a shriek of horror that burst at one instant from every quarter of the ship. 

'< ^ Many of the seamen, who had been remarkably inattentive and remiss in their 
duty during great part of the storm, now poured upon deck, where no exertions of the 
officers could keep them while their assistance might have been useful They had actually 
skulked m their hammocks, leaving the working of the pumps and other necessary labours 
to the officers of the ship, and the soldiers, who hsul made uncommon exertions. Roused 
by a sense of their danger, the same seamen, at this moment, in frantic exclamations, 
demanded of Heaven and their feUow-suflferers that succour which their own efibrts, timely 
made, might possibly have procured. 

'* ' The ship continued to beat on the rocks ; and soon bilging, fell with her broadside 
towards the shore. When she struck, a number of the men climbed up the ensign staff, 
under an apprehension of her immediately going to pieces. 

" * Mr. Meriton, at this crisis, offered to these unhappy beings the best advice which 
could be given ; he recommended that all should come to the side of the ship lying 
lowest on the rocks, and singly take the opportunities which might then offer of escaping 
to the shore. 
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** * Having thus provided^ to the utmost of his power, for the safety of the desponding 
crew, he returned to the round-housey where, by this time, all the passengers and most of 
the officers had assembled. The latter were employed in offering consolation to the 
ladies ; and with unparalleled magnanimity, suffering their compassion for the fair and 
amiable companions of their misfortunes to prevail over the sense of their own danger. 

** ^ In this charitable woric of comfort Mr. Meriton now joined, by assurances of his 
opinion that the ship would hold together till the morning, when all would be safe. 
Captain Pierce, observing one of the young gentlemen loud in his exclamations of terror, 
and frequently cry that the ship was parting, cheerfully bade him be quiet, remarking that 
though the ship should go to pieces, he would not, but would be safe enough. 

^" It is difficult to convey a correct idea of the scene of this deplorable catastrophe,, 
without describing the place where it ht^pened. The Hdlsewell struck on the rocks at a 
part of the shore where* the cUff is of vast height, and rises almost perpendicular from its 
base. But at this particular spot, the foot of the cliff is excavated into a cavern of ten 
or twelve yards m depth, and of breadth equal to the length of a large ship. The sides 
of the cavern are so nearly upright, as to be of extremely difficult access ; and the 
bottom is strewed with sharp and uneven rocks, which seem by some convulsion of the 
earth to have been detached from its roo£ 

'* * The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the mouth of this cavern, with her whole 
length stretched almost from side to side of it But when she struck, it was too dark for 
the unfortunate persons on board to discover the real magnitude of the danger, and the 
extreihe horror of such a situation. 

^^ ^ In addition to the company already in the round-house, they had admitted three 
black women, and two soldiers' wives ; who, with the husband of one of them> had been 
allowed to come in, though the seamen, who had tumultuously demanded entrance to get 
the lights, had been opposed and kept out by Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, the third and 
fifth mates. The numbers there were therefore now increased to fifty. Captain Pierce 
sat on a chair, a cot, or some other movable, with a daughter on each side, whom he 
alternately pressed to his affectionate breast The rest of the melancholy assembly were 
seated on the deck, which was strewed with musical instruments, and the wreck of 
furniture and other articles. 

" * Here also Mr. Meriton, after having cut several wax candles in pieces, and stuck 
them up in various parts of the round-house, and lighted up all the glass lanthoms he 
could find, took his seat, intending to wait the approach of dawn, and then assist the 
partners of his danger to escape. But, observing that the poor ladies appeared parched and 
exhausted, he brought a basket of oranges and prevailed on some of them to refresh 
themselves by sucking a little of the juice. At this time they were all tolerably composed, 
except Miss Mansel, who was in hysteric fits on the floor of the deck of the round-house. 

" ^ But on Mr. Meriton*s return to the company, he perceived a considerable alteration 
in the appearance of the ship : the sides were visibly giving way; the deck seemed to be 
lifting, and he discovered other strong indications that she could not hold much longer 
together. On this account, he attempted to go forward to look out, but immediately 
saw that the ship had separated in the middle, and that the forepart having changed its 
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position, lay rather farther out towards the sea. In such an emergenqr, when the next 
moment might plwige him into eternity, he determined to seize the present opportunity, 
and follow the example of the crew and the soldiers, who were now quitting the ship in 
numbers, and making their way to the shore, though. quite ignorant of its nature and 
description. 

** * Among other expedients, the emdgn-staff had been unshipped, and attempted to be 
laid between the ship's side and some of the rocks, but without success, for it snapped 
asunder before it reached them. However, by the Ught of a lanthom, which a seaman 
handed through the skylight of the round-house to the deck, Mr. Meriton discovered a 
spar which appeared to be laid from the ship's side to the rocks, and on this spar he 
resolved to attempt his escape. 

«< Accordingly, lying down upon it, he thrust himself forward; however, he soon 
found that it had no communication with the rock; he reached 4Jie end of it, and then 
slipped off, receiving a very violent bruise in his £dl, and before he could recover his 
legs, he was washed off by the surge. He now supported himself by swimming, until a 
returning wave dashed him against the back part of the cavern. Here he laid hold of a 
small projection in the rock, but was so much benumbed that he was on the point of 
quitting it, when a seaman, who had already gained a footing, extended his hand, and 
assisted him until he could secure himself a little on the rock, from which he clambered 
on a shelf still higher, and out of the reach of the sur£ 

'' ' Mr. Rogers, the third mate, remained with the captain and the unfortunate ladies 
and their companions nearly twenty minutes after Mr. Meriton had quitted the ship. 
Soon after the latter left the round-house, the captain asked what was become of him, 
to which Mr. Rogers replied that he was gone on deck to see what could be done. After 
this, a heavy sea breaking over the ship, the ladies exclaimed, * Oh, poor Meriton ! he is 
drowned ; had he stayed with us he would have been safe ! ' and they all, particularly 
Miss Mary Pierce, expressed great concern at the apprehension of his loss. 

" * The sea was now breaking in at the fore part of the ship, and reached as far as the 
mainmast Captain Pierce gave Mr. Rogers a nod, and they took a lamp and went 
together into the stem-gallery, where, after viewing the rocks for some time. Captain 
Pierce asked Mr. Rogers if he thought there was any possibility of saving the girls : to 
which he replied, he feared there was none ; for they could only discover the black face 
of the perpendicular rock, and not the cavern which afforded shelter to those who 
escaped. They then returned to the round-house, where Mr. Rogers hung up the lamp, 
and Captain Pierce sat down between his two daughters. 

<' ' The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr. Macmanus, a midshipman, and Mr. 
Schutz, a passenger, asked Mr. Rogers what they could do to escape. * Follow me,* he 
replied ; and they all went into the stem-gallery, and from thence to the upper quarter- 
gallery on the poop. While there, a very heavy sea fell on board, and the round-house 
gave way ; Mr. Rogers heard the ladies shriek at intervals, as if the water reached them ; 
the noise of the sea at other times drowning their voices. 

** * Mr. Brimer had followed him to the poop, where they remamed together about five 
minutes, when, on the breaking of this heavy sea, they jointly seized a pen-coop. The 
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same wave which proved &tal to some of those below, carried him and his companion to 
the rock, on which they were violently dashed and miserably bruised 

** * Here on the rock were twenty-seven men ; but it now being low water, and as 
they were convinced that on the flowing of the tide all must be washed off, many attempted 
to get to the back or sides of the cavern, beyond the reach of the returning sea. Scarcely 
more than six, besides Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, succeeded. 

** * Mr. Rogers, on gainmg this station, was so nearly exhausted that, had his exer- 
tions been protracted only a few minutes longer, he must have sunk under them. He 
was now prevented from joining Mr. Meriton by at least twenty men between them, none 
of whom could move without the imminent peril of his life. 

" *They found that a very considerable number of the crew, seamen and soldiers, and 
some petty officers, were in the same situation as themselves, though many who had 
reached the rocks below, perished in attempting to ascend. They could yet discern some 
part of the ship, and in their dreary station solaced themselves with the hopes of its 
remaining entire until daybreak; for, in the midst of their own distress, the sufferings of 
the females on board affected them with the most poignant anguish ; and every sea that 
broke inspired them with terror for their safety. 

" * But, alas, their apprehensions were too soon realised ! Within a very few minutes 
of the time that Mr. Rogers gained the rock, an universal shriek, which long vibrated in 
their ears, in which the voice of female distress was lamentably distinguished, announced 
the dreadful catastrophe. In a few moments all was hushed, except the roaring of the 
winds and the dashing of the waves ; the wreck was buried in the deep, and not an atom 
of it was ever afterwards seen.* " 

Almost before daybreak, from other accounts it may be gathered 
that the quarter-master, Mr. Thompson, succeeded in scaling the cliff, 
and seeing a light about a mile off (probably at the village of Worth), 
went towards it, and procured aid. Eighty-two men were saved by 
means of a rope, which the neighbouring inhabitants, and especially the 
quarriers, let down into the cavern below, for which service, according 
to an old entry in the parish register, the East India Company sent a 
hundred guineas to be distributed among them. The number of those 
who were lost in the wreck was a hundred and sixty-eight Nothing 
was ever recovered, except, in later years, a few of the ship's guns, 
and fragments of wood and copper. 

The coast and path from Seacombe to St. Aldhelm's Head, marked 
by white-washed pebbles in the grass, passes by the Halsewell quarry, 
at some little height above its iiiconspicuous approach. A steady 
ascent of half-a-mile or so in length, varied by occasional slight undula- 
tions of the ground, leads to a small elevated plain, the seaward 
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extremity of which forms the noted headland, which is named after the 
first bishop of Sherborne, St. Aldhelm. Here is a snug white set of 
coastguard cottages, lonely and windblown enough, but otherwise unin- 
teresting. Nearer the edge of the cliff, and almost 450 feet above the sea 
level, stands the curious ancient chapel dedicated to the sainted bishop.^ 

A sturdy structure the little chapel is, and solidly built of roughest 
stone, to withstand the rudest assaults of wind and weather, without 
showing traces of injury. And, with the aid of buttresses from time to 
time added, this it has succeeded for centuries in doing. Square, low, 
and surmounted with a low stone roof, rising from all sides to a flattened 
apex, now occupied by the cylindrical base of the ancient cross, or pos- 
sibly of a beacon, it offers but little opposition to the angry gales which 
rage about and around it Nor does the one narrow slit of a window 
offer entrance to much of the damp sea air. The exterior is perfectly 
plain, with the exception of the doorway arch> near the west comer of 
the edifice, which has a simple moulding. What uses this chapel was 
intended to subserve, no . tradition or record remains to tell, but partly 
perhaps those of a seamark, partly of a church for the neighbouring 
scattered population ; since the farm of Rentscomb, on which it stands, 
appears once to have been the site of a hamlet which does not now 
exist. At any rate there seems no doubt that it was a royal chapel 
(founded possibly by King John, who frequendy hunted in Purbeck) ; 
«ince even so far back as the reign of Henry the Third, a hundred 
shillings a year was paid the chaplain of Corfe Castle and St. Aldhelm 
by the Crown, through the county sheriff. It is not known when the 
old service ceased, but it did, and the chapel fell into disrepair, from 
which it was rescued a few years back, and the service resumed, at the 
charge of the present Earl of Eldon, who owns the adjoining estates. 

The interior is nearly as plain as the exterior, with a stone vaulted 
roof, resting on a central pillar of great thickness, and pilasters attached 
to the walls. Though widely splayed, the mere slit of a window gives 
hardly any light, but enough to examine what little there is to be seen. 

Close to the brink of the cliff are two silly imitation batteries, one 
only mounting a ridiculous little iron gun, and from the latter, looking 
downward, the masses of rocky fragments are seen in wild disorder 

^ Appendix, Note A a. 
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below, while out to sea, in the calmest weather, a white rippling of the 
water marks where, in winter storms, when tides are strong, the dreaded 
" Race '' roars and rages with short and dangerous billows, more fatal 
by far to small vessels than the larger waves of the open sea. This 
"race," or *' overfall," as seamen sometimes call it, is due partly to the 
headland accelerating the tidal stream, partly to rough ground on the 
sea bottom tending to produce the same effect. In the old maps it is 
represented aptly by the figure of an infuriated sea-monster, from which 
a high-stemed, low-waisted, clumsy vessel is vainly crowding all sail to 
escape. 

From the crest of the head the view to seaward is fine and extended. 
On clear days Portland Isle, with the ironclads lying behind the break- 
water, may plainly be seen by the naked eye, and with a good telescope 
even the town of Weymouth beyond it. 

The westward foot-track now descends towards the dark waters 
of Chapman's or Shipman's Pool, a tiny semicircular bay scooped 
at the head of the Rentscomb valley, between us and Swyre Hill, a 
magnificent opposite mount of the dull slaty-coloured Kimmeridge clay, 
which emerges from the sea at St. Aldhelm's Head, capped with layers 
of the Portland oolite, large broken fragments of which, fallen from above 
when the softer clay had been weathered from under them, form a talus 
all along the beach. The plateau from which we have come may 
now be seen to consist entirely of the superincumbent oolite. Nothing 
grander can be conceived than its storm-beaten edges, crowning the 
dark high slopes of clay with a long array of seeming towers, bastions, 
and curtain walls, such as might be the defences of some vast city of 
old time. Here green with inaccessible masses of ivy, there red with 
ochreous stains where water has trickled down the face from above, 
elsewhere in patches almost white, from the fresh rending action of 
frost, it seems as if these formidable battlements had been taken once by 
some powerful enemy, deserted, and suffered to decay. Words cannot 
express the wild grandeur of form, the beauty of contrasted colouring 
lavished on this retired spot. 

In winter the falls of the cliffs occasionally destroy the path, which 
the coastguard make it their carq to keep open for their nightly rounds, 
and rough travelling it must be, when clouds obscure the moon I It 

u 
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trends to the northward after descending the hill more than half- 
way, and winds through a marvellous undercliff, thickly grown over 
with sloes and brambles, elder and thorn, with here and there a wild 
gooseberry bush, among huge gray fallen fragments of rock, towards 
the entrance of Rentscomb vale. Here a little spring trickles down 
into the bay, and a few small fishing-boats are drawn up on the beach 
around the roofless lifeboat house, lately dismantled on account of the 
difficulty experienced in manning the boat at such a lonely spot, and 
in launching her off what is sure to be a dangerous lee-shore on almost 
any occasion of a wreck in the close neighbourhood. 







Deep, dark, and bare is the valley, and a very rabbit warren, with 
the little creatures incessantly popping out of and into their holes. 
Near the upper end is a grove of trees, on which a colony of rooks are 
accustomed to build, and hard by, in the hollow of the hill, a tiny 
nameless hamlet. 

From hence, a pathway up the hill to the right, in a few hundred 
yards leads over the crest, by the substantial farm building of Rents- 
comb, and another half-mile across country again opens the view of 
Corfe and the main valley of Purbeck, with its two or three subordinate 
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vales, into the nearest of which, on the south side of the Wareham road, 
let us now direct our steps. 

At the bottom of the hill runs nearly east and west that vein of the 
strata below the Wealden, extending from Peveril Point to Worbarrpw 
Knob, which produces the Purbeck marble. It is impossible not to 
notice the broken and tumbled nature of the grassy mounds, covered 
now partly with well-grown trees, that mark the site of the ancient 
quarries from which it is known that Salisbury and Canterbxuy 
Cathedrals, Westminster Abbey, and a host of other ecclesiastical 
buildings of 'their period, were supplied with this material, then the only 
English marble in use. Along the line of these long-deserted work- 
ings — deserted probably for the easier means of shipping presented at 
Swanage (for the beds on either side are not worked out, as many 
architects imagine) — are built the little old mansions of the older lords 
of the soil, now turned into farm-houses or cottages. 




First the lowing of cows, then the cows themselves returning to be 
milked, indicate the proximity of "Scowles," or "Scovile's" as it is 
called, formerly the seat of the family of Scovile ; a house and steading 
surrounded by beautiful trees. Built into the back of the house, which 
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appears first, are some insignificant but curious ruins, said to be those 
of a priory which once occupied this pretty spot The main front 
stands square to the east, facing a patch of walled-in grass, with stone- 
paved pathS) and on either side some dark yews trimmed quaintly 
with flat tops. Constructed of rubble stone, as usual, hoary and 
gray, relieved only by the simple mouldings of the arched doorway in 
the porch, the window mulHons, and the dormers in the roof, it yet 
wears a singular stateliness of aspect for its moderate dimensions. 
Nor do the hills, the waving trees, and the distant glimpse of Corfe 
Castle between their sturdy trunks, fail to enhance the beauty of the 
gem by the setting. The porch has a room above it, and in its general 
proportions much resembles that of the Dackombs* house at Corfe ; but 
instead of being in the middle of the elevation, it stands a little over 
to the north. To what precise time the whole belongs is not known, but 
it may safely be conjectured to be at least as old as the early years of 
the reign of James the First. 




To tear oneself away from this picturesque spot is hard, but almost 
the very next farm has another ancient house, like and yet different, 
but in every sense as charming to an artist's eye. 

Downshay, indeed, was once of more importance than Scowles, 
being formerly regarded as the manor-house of Worth, and here may 
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Bave been the seat of the old Maltravers race, who^e heirs the 
Fitzalans, Earls of Arundeli retained their estates down to the time of 
Henry the Eighth, when they alienated them to one Nicholas Wiltshire. 
He sold Downshay and the manor of Worth early in the following 
reign to John Dolling, whose daughters and co- heiresses married 
gentlemen of the Pyke and Duke families ; anc^^ it was one of the 
Pykes in all probability who built the present house, which bears 
on a lead waterspout in the front the date 1642. A broken statue of 
about that period lying in the garden, is known to the rustics as '* Old 
Pyke." 

The situation and style of Downshay are similar to those of Scowles, 
but, unlike the latter, the roofs present their gable ends to the front, 
and the porch is in the middle. All imbued with the, same air of passed- 
away grandeur, but more shrunken from its former size by the pulling 
down of the uninhabitable north wing, and boasting more signs of ancient 
opulence, in the elaborate old terraced garden with stone paths paved 
in diamond fashion, in the great yews of unknown age, the tall box 
hedges, and the rookery of towering elms that shelter all from the 
northern blast, it looks as may have looked the places where, by 
enchantment, as old tales tell, fair maidens were locked up for cen- 
turies, "mute, breathing, beating, dead yet undecaying," in the midst 
of silent ruin, till they should be wakened by a kiss at last into life 
again. 

The strangely elegant stone piers at the garden gate are in them- 
selves the epitome of the whole story. One still stands erect, in all 
the glory of its delicate mouldings and quaint spire-like top, as when 
the wealthy gentleman who built himself the fine brand-new house, two 
hundred and fifty years ago, first entered at the gate with the fortunes 
of his race on his head. The other has long been broken at the point 
where the top was joined to the pedestal. The pedestal itself is over- 
grown with ancient ivy, the top stands neglected on the ground, and 
has remained there who knows hqw long, at the foot of the one pier yet 
intact ; fallen, like the race of Dolling and Pyke, and as little thought 
of or cared for. Let us go. 

Next on our way are the ruins of " Quarr," among other deserted 
marble workings, whence no doubt its name. The ancient seat of 
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the Clavels this, another family that has passed away. ^And next, em- 
bosomed among spreading oaks, in a dark and lonesome glen, Wilkes- 
wood, where once the Havillands were masters, completes the tale of 
dead families, and mansions put to base use. 

And now it is but a short walk to the highroad, and so to Swanage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE COAST BY HANDFAST POINT AND SOUTHAVEN 

TO ARNE. 

ON a wooded hill, standing just aloof from the shores of the 
Frome, where it widens to an estuary at the head of Poole 
Harbour, and cut off on every other side from the outer 
world by thousands of barren heathery acres, stands the quaint old 
hamlet of Ame. The heath is traversed thus far, it is true, by good 
roads from Corfe and Wareham, but not from Swanage ; and so bare 
of interest are the endless brown and purple undulations, varied only at 
intervals by scattered fir-woods, deserted clay-pits, and occasional boggy 
flats, that by far the pleasantest way to visit Ame is by water— charter- 
ing one of the large pleasure-boats that are always waiting at anchor, 
for hire, off Swanage quay. Another advantage of the sea-trip is, that 
the boat's nose can be poked into every nook and cranny of the whole 
eastern and western coast of Purbeck ; and, indeed, the curious geologi- 
cal problems presented by the wall of cliff at the end of Ninebarrow 
Down can hardly be investigated at all except from the sea. For 
landing in shallow places a small row-boat should be towed astern. 

Skimming along before a light southerly breeze, the fierce sun- 
beams tempered by fleecy, floating cloudlets, the emerald waters of 
Swanage Bay are soon traversed, with a hissing bubbling wake, and the 
boat slides quickly by the frowning height of Bollard Head, at the foot 
of which the good ship Anna Margrethe left her bones. High above, 
a flock of sheep look like tiny insects clinging to its green crown, and 
as if in momentary danger of slipping down the smooth slope to the 
sheer precipice. The quiet passage of the boat does not startle them, 
nor scare the myriads of cormorants discernible to very sharp eyes 
among the niches, and crevices, and ledges of the chalk. 
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A hundred yards further, in the face of the cliff, may be noticed a 
vertical fault, marked with a line of dark embedded flints. In this 
alone there is nothing strange, but closer examination reveals the 
layers of chalk on the north side of the fault passing in the space 
of a few yards, from a horizontal to a vertical position, while on the 
other side they are all nearly vertical. What could have been the 
cause of this ? Was the chalk soft, or could it have been hard, when 
so vast a thickness was turned and bient like folds of cloth ? What 
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convulsion was it that, on one hand, raised the chalk, still lying in its 
natural position, to a height of more than five hundred feet above its 
ancient bed at the bottom of the sea ; and, on the other hand, upturned 
it exactly at right angles to that bed ? How is it that no difference of 
elevation is perci^ptible at the point of junction between the vertical 
and horizontal layers, but the atmospheric wear and tear has apparently 
been the same.^ Thus the geologist questions; but the sailor only 
extracts from this feature of the scenery a mark to point out where 
lurks under water, the "Argyle Rock," so called from a vessel that 
struck on it and foundered, some eighty years ago. 
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It was close under these cliffs, that before daylight one morning, 
very early in the year 1880, the American wooden sailing frigate 
Constitution ran ashore with a fresh north-east wind. She was bound 
home from Havre with a cargo consisting of all the valuable American 
exhibits from the Paris Exhibition of the previous year, and great was 
the excitement in Swanage when this was made known, for if the wind 
increased the ship was almost certain to go to pieces. Fortunately, 
however, the weather improved, and three powerful tugs succeeded in 
towing her off. The circumstance of her being so much out of her 
course with a fair wind is ascribed to an unknown current, for no less 
than three other vessels, that winter, in similar weather blundered 
nearly into the same situation. 

For nearly a mile the mass of chalk extends, from Bollard Head 
to Handfast Point, rising sheer three hundred feet or more at the 
highest point, and by no means flat or featureless in aspect, since many 
a tower and pinnacle stand forth detached, like outworks, in the sea, 
and the main wall behind is indented between them with little coves, 
like the angles of a fortification. At one view may be seen specimens 
of these coves in every stage of their formation. A close resemblance 
exists between them and those inner works that the besieged erect, 
when irreparable breeches have been made in a stoutly-defended outer 
wall. Here the sea is the great assaulter ; and first the indefatigable 
waves find out for themselves a weak spot in the cliff-base ; pour them- 
selves with irresistible force and numbers incessantly against it ; tear out, 
first a small hole, then a larger one ; until, at last, a great undermining 
hollow is wrought, like " Parson's Barn," that huge, dark cavern ahead, 
which we can already espy from the boat, and into which we will soon 
thrust' her prying nose. Everything is now ready for the springing of 
the mine. The sides of the hollow are too far apart to give adequate 
support for the roof, loaded as it is with many thousands of tons' 
weight of chalk, fissured and cracked in every direction throughout. 
Vibration — induced, perhaps, by thunder, or blows of the sea, or a slight 
movement of the earth's crust — may, at any moment, cause the whole 
superincumbent mass to sink vertically downwards, temporarily filling 
the void below, and forming a nearly semicircular breach, extending 
from the base up to the crest of the cliff. Sometimes, in winter, the 

x 
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same effect may be produced by the outward thrust of frozen rain- 
water, collected in the cavities of the rock ; and in summer, by the mere 
pressure of the accumulated liquid. 

When the heap of broken chalk which has fallen to the sea-level is 
exposed to the action of the waves, in a few years it crumbles into 
small fragments, which, from their softness, become reduced to a rounded 
pebble shape, and are so light as to be easily carried by the sea to the 
north shore of Swanage Bay, where they remain to be gradually ground 
into powder by the swell from southerly and easterly winds. Mean- 
while, incessant disintegration by weathering continually increases the 
width and depth of the cove, which has been formed in the manner just 
described ; but the sea waves no longer exert much influence except 
upon the obdurate projections of the cliff on either side, which are 
capable of being worn away but slowly. After the removal of the 
fallen fragments of chalk, the cove is very soon filled with a shelving 
beach of small pebbles of a weightier substance, on which the billows 
expend their fury in vain. 

As the coves are very near to one another, the hard separating 
bastions are only a few yards across, and in many cases are joined to 
the mainland by a still narrower neck, on the top of which the sheep- 
walk turf still continues to grow. But when from any cause this cap of 
turf is injured or removed, the rain and other aerial influences imme- 
diately set themselves to the work of destruction ; and the neck then 
disappearing by degrees, leaves the detached pillar of chalk, of which 
the mile of coast between Bollard Head and Handfast Point presents 
so many examples. 

Lowering sail and anchoring off Parson's Bam (so called from its 
size and emptiness ?), we can row the small boat ashore on the beach 
within it, composed entirely of little pebbles, for it is evidently long 
since any large mass has fallen from the roof or sides. In shape, the 
Barn resembles the interior of a huge oviform structure, to which even 
the roc's egg of the Arabian Nights Entertainments would be a trifle, 
cut in two, and the smaller extremity set end upwards, then again 
divided, vertically, and one-half removed. From the sea to the rather 
flattened crown of the roof may be forty or fifty feet In the crannies 
out of reach grow a few roots of the sea spleenwort fern and samphire, 
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and on bright sunny days the glittering ripple on the water is reflected 
on the roof in a moving network of silvery spangles. 

" She spoke and wept The dark and azure well 
Sparkled beneath the shower of her bright tears, 
And every little circlet where they fell 

Flung to the cavern roof inconstant spheres 
And intertangUd lines of light A knell 

Of sobbing voices came upon her ears, 
From those departing forms, o'er the serene 
Of the white streams, and of the forest green." 

Shelley, " The Witch of Atlas."* 

But the air is chilly even during long summer heats, and in storms 
from the east what agonies of sea and wind must be concentrated in 
this cold dark hollow ! There is no temptation to stop here long, so 
let us again spread our canvas to the breeze, and speed with the hurry- 
ing race of tide past Old Harry Rock, off Handfast Point 

The rock, a square detached pillar, has been for many a year 
separated by a narrow channel from the half-destroyed neck of chalk 
which formerly united it with the mainland. This neck, and perhaps 
the rock also, once formed the site, or part of the site, on which in 
Coker's time stood a blockhouse, " for the more grace called Studland 
Castle," of which no traces now exist. " Old Harry" is closely accom- 
panied by his "wife " and *' daughter " (personages unknown to history, 
sacred or profane), not to mention his *' haystack," in the shape of other 
outlying rocks in the vicinity, but the serrated ridge of the neck is 
curiously styled in an old map "St. Lucas' leap." Perilous and 
objectless as the passage to the end of the ridge appears, it has 
more than once been traversed by foolhardy persons on their hands and 
knees. 

Rounding the point into Studland Bay, and steering at first for the 
wooded village at its head, we pass the quiet anchorage, where a pilot- 
cutter or two, and on Sundays a small fleet of craft engaged in the stone 
trade are usually to be found, for the shelter here is more complete than 
in Swanage Bay. The " stone-hackers " are left quite alone by their 
crews, who tramp over the hills to their homes in Swanage on Saturday 
nights. Even if a gale arises, fierce enough to blow them ashore, little 
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harm is usually donCi as the spot where they touch the ground is a 
bank of soft sand. 

Yet even quiet Studland Bay is not without its tale of wreck. Not 
many years ago, a small fleet of coasters were riding at their usual 
anchorage, when the wind began to blow hard, and the captains were 
strongly urged to seek refuge in Poole harbour. To their destruction, 
they all disregarded the warning ; with the next tide came on a fearful 
hurricane, which drove all the vessels ashore. Nearly every man of 
the crews, to the number of nineteen, met death by drowning that day. 

Guiding the boat's head more to the northward in passing the 
anchorage, on we sail over tawny shallows, where the ribbed sand of 
the sea-bed is visible with startling clearness below, sprinkled with crab- 
whelks, gleaming oyster-shells, and the serpentine casts of marine 
worms. A faint ripple gurgles against the hollow planks as the craft 
bends to light puffs of wind from off shore, but nothing else breaks 
the general silence. Down shines the midday sun unwaveringly and 
intensely, from a sky of deepest blue, and the hot air quivers over the 
scorching sandbanks. In behind the low wind-blown hillocks, inter- 
woven with pale green bent grass, lies Littlesea, we know — a winding 
lakelet of brackish water, the chosen home in winter of countless 
wildfowl. 




Just such a lonely mere this Littlesea as that into which Excalibur, 
the dying Arthur's jewelled blade, was flung so irresolutely by Sir 
Bedivere — so wild it is, so waste, so lonely, that one almost hopes to 
see again a sight of magic like that of the enchanted hand emerging 
swiftly from the wave to catch the sword in its falling ; or even the 
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vision of three queens, coming forth in their gorgeous unsubstantial 
bargei to bear the dead king's body into an unknown world. 

But, after all, a mere is a mere, and 'tis hardly worth while to land, 
unless to gather rare marsh-plants, or a bunch of purple heather. By 
the roadside near the south end of the water is a flourishing colony of 
the Osmunda regalis fern. 

Sc-r-ape ! The boat's keel is fast in a sandbank ; but, with a still 
flowing tide, it is no trouble to get ofi* again, and sheering out a little to 
the northward, we clear the end of the rough breakwater of Swanage 
stone lately put down at the entrance of Poole Harbour to direct the 
currents into the main channel, and so prevent silting up. Behind this 
breakwater the sand has very rapidly formed a considerable bank, and 
added several acres to the shore ; but the channel has not yet appreci- 
ably deepened.^ 

Entering the haven between the sandhills on either side of its 
narrow mouth — marked on the Poole side by a new hotel and the life- 
boat house, on the Purbeck bank by an old deserted inn — the wooded 
isle of Branksea and its castle appear in front Near the old inn — 
which lost its custom entirely when the ferry from Northhaven ceased 
to be much used as a way to Swanage, and steamtugs began to take 




vessels in and out of the harbour, without stopping windbound for days 
and weeks off" Branksea Castle — there lay, until three years ago, one 
of the many gunboats constructed to operate in the shallow waters of 

^ Appendix, Note R. 
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the Baltic during the Crimean war, high and dry on the sand, serving 
as a makeshift dwelling for coastguardsmen. For more than twenty 
years did the old boat leave the saltwater, until she had become a well* 
known institution of the neighbourhood. But the coastguard never liked 
their cramped quarters ; and one day there came down orders from the 
Admiralty to build a range of new and comfortable dwellings on the 
opposite shore. When these were finished the old hulk was sold by 
auction to a shipbuilder of Poole, who, finding her in a good state of 
repair, lengthened her and strengthened her, and launched her once 
more, to do duty again as a three-masted schooner in the coasting trade, 
in which she may very likely spend another fifty winters. Good luck 
to her ! 

Hauling close round Stony Island, a little heap of shingle aptly 
named, we are in " Sou* deep," a blind arm of the harbour, beset on 
either hand with wide mud shallows, filling up the deep indentations of 
the heathy shore ; except where here and there a sinuous boat channel 
marks the course of some land spring at low water. Anchoring off the 
mouth of one which leads with a twisting course of nearly a mile to a 
rude " banker " of Purbeck stone called Redhorn Quay, one of the places 
whence that material seems to have been formerly shipped before the 
vessels employed in the trade were stout enough to bear the brunt of 
bad weather in Swanage Bay, we must take to the little boat if there is 
to be any hope of passing between Furze and Green Isles and visiting 
Arne, for the water is very shallow. There is no time for landing, or 
we might have a pleasant walk on the heath past the claypits of Ower,^ 
near which is a charming view of the harbour, extending from wooded 
Arne on the left to Hengistbury Head on the right, with the towns of 
Poole and Bournemouth clearly visible in front. ^ steam tramway 
here takes the clay to the point of shipment. At Fitzworth is a 
beautiful wood, but this and the more distant hamlets of Wych, where 
the Corfe stream runs into the harbour, and Middlebere, whither runs 
one of the oldest tramways in England, long used for the clay traffic 
from Nordon, we leave with the Long and Round isles on the left, as 
we row up Wych Channel to the clear beach of Shipstal under the 
fir-clad heights of Arne. The boat's keel grating on the gravelly sand 

^ Appendix, Note S. 
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Startles a heron from his one-legged attitude of grave contemplation, 
and, leisurely flapping his long gray wings, he avoids our company in 
disgust, disappointed probably of a succulent fish dinner. 

Here,* if Dick and Tom, our crew, are not thoroughly well acquainted 
with the intricate navigation of that puzzling river the Frome, and if 
the tide and wind are not bodi fair, the boat's voyage must come to an 
end, for the wriggling, twisting seven miles of deep and shallow, mud 
and reed, which form the waterway from Shipstal to Wareham Bridge, 
are such as to completely mystify strangers. Hardly any one but a 
Poole or Wareham eel-pecker may be trusted to thread these watery 
windings, and possibly one may be induced to act as pilot for a few 
shillings. 

An "eel-pecker," be it observed, is a person who "pecks" for 
eels with an iron instrument at the end of a long pole, the very 
counterpart of Neptune's trident In the channel of the mudflats 
around they are to be seen by twos and threes, standing in the ends of 
their sharp-nosed, flat-bottomed canoes, and at once probing for their 
slimy prey, and shifting to new ground by the dexterous management 
of their " pecks/' The eels that are caught are sent up by train to 
London fishmongers. 

From Shipstal strand, a pleasant footpath among fields leads up 
the hill to the exiguous hamlet of Arne, where a dozen cottages grouped 
near the tiny ancient chapel form the centre of a little, lonesome, rustic 
world to about a hundred men, women, and children, who are the 
workers in the few ploughed fields round about, which have been 
gradually reclaimed out of the heath. Only one pretty modem Gothic 
house, a little higher up the knoll than the rest, betrays at a hasty 
glance some touch-of outer civilisation. Take away this, and the glass 
in the cottage windows, one or two of the implements in the fields, and 
perhaps a Jew books and household utensils from the Wareham shops, 
and you would have in Arne a cluster of as primitive habitations as 
rural needs and rural ingenuity can be trusted in the course of many 
ages to produce without external aid. 

Nothing in the rude architecture of the chapel, referred to the 
thirteenth century, attracts more than parsing attention. The body of 
the nave, with its little porch, is constructed of the brown heath stone, 
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while the window, mullions, doorway, and buttresses are principally of 
wrought Purbeck. Within there is little of interest, except a linen 
cloth given in 1661 by William Wake, then Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Wareham, to which Ame is a chapel of ease. The cloth is curiously 
worked in blue silk, with a diagram encircling inscriptions which 
rehearse the attributes of the Trinity, 

Relics of a more antique period are not wanting at Ame, in the 




shape of a barrow on the crest of the hill above the hamlet, and another 
at a little distance to the north-west, the contents of which do not 
appear to have been ever ascertained. 

Westward, the Wareham road for miles runs through the rugged 
heath, brown or purple, according to the season, relieved here and there 
by little firwoods, or solitary holly bushes. Flat marshy meadows and 
mudbanks intervene betwixt the heath and the bright waters of the 
Frome. At a place called Ridge the little railway from the cla)rpits 
near Grange House runs to a riverside wharf, alongside which a string 
of barges are usually loading the soft white lumps of clay for the sea- 
going vessels at Poole, whither the barges are towed by a small screw 
steamer. 
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Here a tall chimney and a shed or two mark the site of the works 
for refining and preparing the clay for exportation, and a taller chimney 
still, with some bottle-shaped kilns and a large bam-like structure of 
brick and tiles, form part of the cement factory, where a pale-green 
marly substance obtained from the strata next below the chalk at 
Cocknowle, near Creech-barrow, is roasted and ground into cement. 
These trades give employment to a large number of persons at 
Wareham. 

At last, a little more to the westward, the dull wet marshes come to 
an end, giving place to a gentle, wooded bluff, projecting from the heath 
to the river-side, where a farm-house and some cottages nestle in a 
hollow, close to the beach of yellow sand. The cliff, stained of a 
deeper tint, turns in patches to the fine roseate hue of the Red Cliff at 
Studland, to which it bears a close resemblance. Between this and 
Wareham Bridge a footpath, which we need hardly traverse, unless 
to catch the omnibus for Swanage, passes along the river bank, by 
other low grassy meadows, yellow with buttercups and white with 
daisies. From the beach here, if the tide and the good pilotage of our 
crew have together compassed tlie feat of bringing the boat up the 
tortuous Frome, we can re-embark, and glide gently along, between the 
rustling rush beds and the low banks ruined by water-rats, till the river 
widens near the woods of Arne : whence the waterway is a clear one, 
homeward. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BY SEA TO LULWORTH AND WORBARROW, TO HOLME, 
AND BACK TO WAREHAM. 

ONE of these fine August days, at the neap-tides, there will 
certainly be some excursion steamer bound from Bourne- 
mouth to Lulworth, stopping to take on board passengers at 
Swanage. And although the idea of pursuing the quest of the quaint 
and the quiet on a paddle-steamer crowded with holiday folk may at 
first seem just a little incongruous, yet there is consolation in the 
thought that if we are to have a dead calm on the water the sail in a 
small pleasure-boat would be decidedly tedious, and in a fresh breeze 
the bigger the ship the better. 

It is nearly ten o'clock ; a swelling cloud of smoke, and a little 
tiny black hull beneath it, in the far distance, herald the steamer s 
approach, and our fellow-passengers from Swanage begin to troop 
down to the pier. Not a large number, all counted, and very few of 
them natives ; chiefly visitors from all parts of England. Here comes 
a tall gentleman of middle age, clean shaven, except for his gray 
whiskers, like a barrister, but a white tie marks him out for a country 
clergyman, in spite of the unclerical straw hat and short dark coat he 
airs on occasions like this, though his flock away in Somersetshire are 
never privileged to behold them. A wife, fat, fair, and, well — ^say thirty- 
five — two flaxen-haired daughters — plump rosy little girls about twelve 
or fourteen years old — ^and one boy of eight, very much petted, and not 
in trousers yet, make up the family. It is evident the small boy is the 
central figure of this group, accustomed, like a juvenile Napoleon, to be 
obeyed. He is no sooner on the pier than he creates a general excite- 
ment by dropping his hat into the water. It is rescued by a boatman, 
but the young tyrant refuses, with ear-rending yells, to put it on his 
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head again in a damp state. A short struggle ensues, after which the 
family capitulate, and all except the paterfamilias hurry off to buy him 
a new cap before the steamer gets in. This feat they may, perhaps, 
accomplish after a smart run of about three-quarters of a mile, in which 
the devoted mother, being decidedly out of racing condition, is sure to 
suffer considerably. 

Now another party. Look at this very red and stout old fellow 
in a brightish-blue serge coat and straw hat with a " puggaree " attached, 
though it is quite a cool and breezy morning, the white muslin 
tails hanging down his broad back and waving majestically when he 
moves. He has got a green butterfly-net, a guide-book, a pair of 
marine glasses slung over his shoulder, a grim thin wife, and a pale 
little boy of about sixteen, but looking younger, who is plainly going to 
be the victim of severe sea-sickness, aggravated by somewhat harsh 
maternal solicitude. Another and another group approach ; but we 
have not time to scrutinise them, for the steamer, with a black crowd 
of Bournemouth excursionists on board, ranges alongside, bumping forc- 
ibly against the infirm old piles of the pier, and two or three natives in 
blue jerseys busy themselves excitedly with ropes and buffers. Some 
passengers come swarming out and some swarm in ; the steam-whistle 
shrieks hideously thrice, and, just as the paddles begin to beat the water, 
our clergyman's family heave in sight again at the far end of the pier, 
and upon the earnest solicitation of paterfamilias the captain stops the 
boat ; on perceiving which, to the very intense delight of us impatient 
passengers, the behind-hand party subside into a rather deliberate amble. 
Nearly five minutes elapse before the young gentleman who caused all 
the trouble is got on board, — ^not, we are happy to remark, without a 
contusion or two resulting from a fall during his hurried progress to the 
hatter's shop. 

However, at last we are off. The steamer backs a short distance 
into the hay, turns, and, speeding at the rate of twelve miles an-hour 
towards Peveril Buoy, we bid adieu to Swanage. 

At spring-tides and in southerly and south-easterly gales, the rapid 
current of the ebb setting over the Peveril ledges gives rise to a heavy 
broken sea, dangerous to small boats ; but with fine-weather neaps the 
water is quite smooth, and the stream hurries the vessel quickly across 
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the mouth of Durlstone Bay, in whose dark encircling cliffs are 
exhibited all the Purbeck strata in a succession of laminated shales, 
thick beds of marl and thinner beds of limestone. During absolute calms 
a fresh-waten spring is said to have been discerned welling up from the 
bottom of the sea at a spot nearly in line with the bottom of the 
Sunnydale valley, the drainage from which probably feeds it Durl- 
stone Head looks rugged and stern enough, with its brown Portland- 
stone cliffs rising first here from the sea-level, scarred with dark fissures 
and ledges, at the base of the high green slope ; but the fine outline 
shown towards Swanage is no longer visible. Rounding the headland, 
at once there bursts into view the grand range of rocky cliffs as far as 
the protruding table-land of St. Aldhelm's, where the Kimmeridge clay 
emerges from the waters of the Channel, and but partially protected by 
a stout cap of Portland stone from the ravages of the weather, presents 
a high steep slope, rising out of a vast heap of huge rocky fragments 
fallen from the overhanging edges of the stone bed above it. 

Were we off the shores of Desolation Island itself, the coast could 
scarcely look more barren, dark, and forbidding, more devoid, at first 
sight, of all traces of human habitation. Yet, in reality, human labour 
has left deep marks among those rocks. Here are the vast cavities of 
Tilly Whim ; further westward the numerous quarries of Dancing ledge, 
of Seacomb, and, still further, Winspit, whence the tons of stone that 
have been taken can be counted only by tens of thousands. Yet these 
great workings fail to strike the eye as being anything but natural 
irregularities in the scenery. Only the whitewashed buildings of the 
new lighthouse are too obviously the work of men's hands. St. Aid- 
helm's Chapel, five miles off, might be nothing but a detached rock for 
all the shape it has. But, after passing the enormous cavern of Slacker's 
Hole, in whose dark interior two or three fishing-boats, masts and all, 
find ample room to ride at anchor, for it seems a hundred feet from the 
sea to the roof, and the mouth is wide in proportion, a glimpse is got, 
off Seacombe, of that very retired village. Worth. The view up the 
valley is closed from behind by the hill on which are the church and 
its attendant group of cottages. Thus they appear to us as if standing 
in a cup-shaped hollow. 

Beyond St. Aldhelm's the cliffs, for miles, are sombre with the 
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slaty hue of the Kimmeridge clay, but the grassy slopes above show 
signs of greater fertility than those to the westward of the headland. 
The dark indentation of Chapman's Pool, the towering height of Swyre 
Head, like a great, green, truncated cone, and Kimmeridge Bay, with 
its conspicuous " temple of the winds," successively engage attention 
before the grand contour of Gad Cliff is clearly made out ahead. 
Then appears the gray projection of Worbarrow Tout, an outlying 
spur of the Purbeck stone, all but entirely detached from the mainland 
in the rear, and like another St Michael's Mount, rising straight out 
of the foaming waves. Between this and a magnificent elevation of 
the chalk, with Flower's Barrow on its crest, opens Worbarrow Bay, 
in the middle of which bright-reddish cliffs mark the western end 
of the wealden formation in Purbeck. With an opening of one-half the 
width, and with cliffs apparently, though not really, much higher, this 
beautiful bay bears a strong resemblance to that of Swanage, the 
colour and material of the geological formation being the same, only 
the order in which they occur being reversed. 

And now, where on earth (or in the sea) is Lul worth ? Near it 
must be, for the band who have been enlivening our voyage with a 
variety of selections from far-too-well-known music, are walking round 
the decks collecting coppers — a sure sign that we have not much farther 
to go. But the narrow slit in the rocks at the base of the chalk, 
through which vessels enter the Cove, is so inconspicuous as hardly to 
be noticed by a stranger until close in front of it. Half-sunken ledges 
on either hand narrow the actual waterway still more, and some little 
care has to be exercised to avoid being carried on one of them by the 
cross tide setting past the entrance. 

When the passage is achieved, and the paddles slowed, the steamer 
ranges, quite suddenly, from the open Channel into a beautiful land- 
locked basin, girt with high cliffs all round, and unique in its compact 
proportions and the beauty of its colouring. In front the towering 
chalk, on either hand the variegated hues of the greensands and 
wealden, isolated patches of which here recur, while the rocky gap 
through which we passed appears to have been rent by the action 
of the sea in countless ages, through a solid wall of the grizzled Purbeck 
limestones. Around the margin of the cerulean waterpool, but some 
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five hundred yards in diameter, extends a shelving beach of clean 
round pebbles, and on its breast ride moored a few stout fishing-boats, 
used for catching the lobsters which abound in the rocky-bottomed 
sea outside. The steamer heads towards a rude landing-stage, at the 
point where a narrow valley debouches on the Cove, and the chimnejrs 
of one or two houses indicate where the village of West Lulworth 
lies ensconced. 




^^S^AJLj.^nJJL. -'^ 



Among the stones of the boat-crowded beach, where we disembark, 
the gurgling of water attracts the ear and then the eye to a limpid 
brooklet, issuing from the mill-pond at the roadside a few paces on, 
which is nourished by perennial springs bubbling up from the foot of 
the chalk down, in a cavernous basin roofed by a thick bed of what 
seems to be some concretionary stone, of which a fragment, weighing 
many tons, has broken away and fallen down in front. Next we come 
to the Cove Inn, a clean and comfortable little hostelry, where cold 
chicken and lobsters are almost always to be got, and the people are 
wonderfully accustomed to visitors, considering their remoteness from 
towns and railways. At the inn it is perhaps even possible to procure 
a vehicle for the drive to Wareham, in default of which we should have 
to wait with our luggage until one could be sent for from that important 
centre of civilisation. 

Pleasant as the sunny little cove is for an hour or two, Lulworth 
hardly invites a long stay, although many families now make it their 
summer resort. One soon tires of cliff scenery, however grand or 
picturesque, and the inland country is treeless and uninteresting. Queer, 
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misshapen, thatch-roofed cottages, with a more than usually hideous 
coastguard station, make up the group of dwellings near the Cove ; the 
rest of the village, with a neat litde new or much-restored church, lying 
half-a-mile or so away, in a deep valley between lofty sheep downs. 
Still, there is an unique and primitive character about the place, imusual 
in these times of change, and harmonising well with a longing for calm, 
sunny rest. 

It is by the ascent of the slope a little south-west of the inn, to the 
height of a hundred and fifty feet or thereabouts, that the best view is 
had of the Cove and its curious geological formation. On the fore- 
ground below appears the wave-swept hollow of Stair Hole, into which 
the sea has forced an entry by three tunnels, worn through solid rock, 
and washed out the softer strata behind. Here the tilted and contorted 
bands of broken limestone show clearly how at this particular spot the 
Purbeck beds have been anciently turned up on edge, from under the 
wealden. So long ago, indeed, that frost and rain, and sea and wind 
have wrought much havoc in this stubborn rampart, which once under- 
mined, the sea never rested until it had eaten its way to the base of the 
chalk, which has given ground but slowly to the insidious attack, times 
and again renewed with fury in winter gales. For, calm as it usually 
seems, the Cove is occasionally filled with raging surf, when the wind 
blows furiously in from the south, and not three years ago the bleached 
bones of a wreck might be seen high and dry on the beach. 

Westward from Stair Hole the coast is full of variety and interest ; 
but the limits of this volume preclude any but a passing allusion to 
" Durdle Door," its most remarkable feature, a natural arch of rocks, 
standing boldly out in the sea, and best visited by boat The Cove 
and village themselves are outside the boundaries of the Isle of Pur- 
beck, which here consists of an imaginary line drawn from the head of 
Luckford Lake (the little stream before-mentioned), to the sea at 
Flower's Barrow. 

In two respects West Lul worth is " famous," as the geography books 
have it — to wit, for the yachts ArroWy Lulworth, and Alarm, which, 
though the production of an amateur designer — Mr. Weld of the Casde 
—carried away the prizes in all the principal regattas of their day ; and 
secondly, for the "Lulworth skipper,*' — not, as might be fancied, the 
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captain of those three illustrious craft ; but a small and insignificant 
species of butterfly, never found, I believe, in any other locality. 

There is nothing of interest in the straggling inland portion of the 
village, or on the road to East Lulworth (still outside Purbeck), until, 
at an opening in the woods, are disclosed, in the midst of an extensive 
park, the " four gray walls and four gray towers " of the fine old castle,^ 
close beside which rises the pretty parish church. One is tempted to 
describe at length this rare specimen of an old English country mansion 
(for castellated stronghold it is not, though built, perhaps, on the site of 
one), were it only within the appointed limits of our theme. But a 
few lines must suffice. A square building, with simple four-storied 
walls of weather-grizzled ashlar ; at each angle a circular tower of the 




>iii.vi^^ 




same material, but rising a story higher, the whole battlemented on 
the top so as quite to conceal the roof, and slitted throughout with tall 
narrow windows, it stands on a balustraded terrace in outline a larger 
repetition of the ground-plan of the house. Twenty-one years it took 
in erecting — ^begun in 1588, and finished only in 1609 — ^^^ even after 
that, much work was added from time to time. The south front looks 
out on the sea, but the principal entrance faces the east, to which 
quarter opens the main doorway, between a pair of niches flanked with 
Ionic pillars, and enclosing allegorical statues. Above are shields of 
arms, and stone figures of " ancient Romans in their robes." The walls 
are said to be six feet thick, and to be in great part constructed from 
the ruins of Bindon Abbey. Within are many good rooms, a few of 
which are royally named after King James the First, and King Charles 

1 The seat of S. Weld, Esq. 
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the Second, and the Dukes of York and Monmouth» who spent a night 
or two at the place during some of their hunting expeditions. Latefi 
King George the Third and Queen Charlotte paid it a flying visit and 
were entertained most sumptuously by Mr, Weld — even the dinner 
services, for instance, being new, and all of gold and silver. And when, 
in 1830, the French royaJ family were forced into exile from their 
native land, together with dukes and duchesses, too many, to mention, 
they were entertained here for a time. 

In the grounds is a Roman Catholic chapel, where is or was pre- 
served the fine English fourteenth-century illuminated manuscript known 
as the Louttrell Psalter; and a mile distant from the castle is the 
monastery farm, where, between 1794 and 181 7, Mr. Thomas Weld 
supported a colony of expatriated Trappist monks, until circumstances 
permitted their return to France. A very quaint story of their manners 
and discipline is preserved in the account of a visit paid to them in the 
year 1800, and described in the old periodical known as the Monthly 
Magazine, for October of that year. 

Their visitor was not favourably impressed by these austere and, it 
must be owned, unprepossessing religious refugees. His description 
is graphic enough to deserve reproduction. After telling how he 
reached the neighbourhood by an eleven miles' ride from Dorchester, 
in a cutting east wind of the early spring, he goes on, by no means in 
the best of tempers, to say that the monastery is built of very rude 
materials, and in a very rude style. ** Its immediate neighbourhood 
presents a picture of bleak desolation. The hills are destitute of 
wood, and the east wind, sweeping from the Channel, perishes the 
early shoots of vegetation. Ringing at the gate of the monastery, we 
were received by the porter. It is impossible to give an accurate idea 
of the hideousness of this man's dress, which was composed of a tunic 
made of coarse, thick, and heavy woollen cloth : over his shoulders he 
wore a cape made of the same material ; this was partly thrown back, 
so that his face was visible ; but the other monks, who were clad pre- 
cisely in the same manner as the porter, covered their visages so that 
\ nothing but their eyes and noses could be seen. Their stockings are 

made of coarse cloth, and their shoes are wooden, and about three 
inches thick in the sole. After asking whether we had any women in 

z 
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our party, and being answered in the n^;ative, the porter attended us 
to the refectory. This is a very plain room with white-washed walls, 
furnished with a rude table and two or three wooden-bottomed chairs. 
We were next conducted to the dining-room ; a specimen of the soup 
and bread, the only victuals allowed to be eaten by the monks, lay 
upon the table. The appearance of the soup, I must confess, turned 
my stomach. The bread was absolutely black. Of this fare the 
fraternity partake twice a day in . summer and once only in winter. A 
wooden bowl and spoon, and a coarse earthenware cup for each person, 
composed the whole of their table utensils. We were next ushered 
into a kind of common sitting-room, where we found about two dozen 
of superstitious books, mosdy in French and some few in Latin. This 
was the whole of their library. The chapel is neat but plain, excepting 
the altar, which is a little ornamentedt. Passing from the chapel, 
through a cloister, we visited the burying-ground, which occupies a 
small inner court, overgrown with rank weeds and tall luxuriant grass. 
Two graves, already tenanted, are marked by two wooden crosses; 
and one grave is always kept open ready to receive the next deceased. 
Our conductor assured us that each individual of the fraternity prayed 
sincerely that he himself might soon become the occupant At this I 
am not surprised ; for such misery, and such a degradation of human 
nature as is exhibited within the precincts of these walls I never else- 
where witnessed* Having surveyed the lower story, we were shown 
upstairs into the dormitory, a long narrow apartment, lighted by a 
single window at the end opposite to the door. In this one apartment 
are twenty-four or twenty-five beds, or rather cells, separated from each 
other by wooden partitions. In these cells the whole fraternity repose 
on bare boards, covered only with a blanket and a rug. They rise 
every night at twelve o'clock, at which hour they go to prayers. This 
exercise employs them till four, when they go to work in the farm or 
garden, or in domestic occupations. At eleven they assemble to 
dinner, and at seven they retire to rest. None of the brotherhood, 
excepting the porter, are permitted to speak, unless by special per- 
mission of the superior. The monks whom we met did not so much 
as look at us. When we approached them they turned aside their 
heads and crossed themselves in silence. The stillness of the place 
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was awful. Seventeen men and five boys composed the present 
society, if society that union may be caHed whose very essence is 
unsociability. For the use of these Cenobites Mr. Weld has assigned 
the monastery, and a farm of sufficient extent to furnish them with the 
necessaries of life. Their superfluous produce they dispose of at the 
neighbouring market-town, where they also purchase such few articles 
as they may happen to want in their simplicity of domestic arrangement. 

" The porter, though one of the brotherhood, was sufficiently com- 
municative. He complained, indeed, that the superior, by continuing 
him for two years in an office which ought to be occupied by each 
brother in his turn, had grievously interrupted those devout medita- 
tions in which it was his ardent wish to be uninterruptedly employed 
Intercourse with strangers, he said, led his thoughts back to that world 
which he wished to forget I was not a little surprised when, on my 
taking leave of this gentleman who so earnestly aspired after a separa- 
tion from the world, I was hesitating in French a short acknowledg- 
ment of his polite attention, he cast his eyes on the ground, with a 
modest humility, half extended his dirty paw, and uttered, in a tone of 
the greatest complaisance, Tant quil vous plaira, Monsieur. A few 
shillings was the toll levied on our exit from this gloomy abode of 
ignorance and nastiness, which I quitted with a sigh, breathed in com- 
passion of the lot of those whom vice or folly drive for the expiation of 
real or fancied iniquities into the community of La Trappe." 

From near the castle a fine view is had of the ancient British 
entrenchments of Flower's Barrow, crowning with its triple row of ram- 
parts and ditches the summit of the high hill overlooking Worbarrow 
Bay. 

The road to Wareham next passes for nearly three miles on end 
through the open heath, crossing Luckford Lake, and proceeding in 
a north-easterly direction till close to the hamlet of West Holme, 
where it bends more to due east, and winds among fringes of trees, 
between which, here and there, distant glimpses are caught of the 
sinuous upper channels of the Frome. Oaks, an occasional silver birch, 
and well-grown holly bushes mingle with the dark firwoods, which here 
and there give place to open glades. Among the upper branches fear- 
lessly play the squirrels, and rabbits run in and out below. About 
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half*way through this beautiful Holme Lane, as it is called, an extensive 
park, planted with many fine single trees, encircles Holme Priory,^ a 
plain unpretending house> chiefly built in the middle of the last century ; 
but containing relics of the ancient ecclesiastical buildings from which 
its name is derived^ 

It is now high time for the reader and the writer to think of part- 
ing> after ten days of pleasant companionship^ it is to be hoped, on 
the whole, although the talk has been all on one side, and there has 
been but one voice in choosing the direction of their daily ramble* 
Holme is not more than a quarter of an hour's drive, through familiar 
Stoborough) from Wafeham ; and it is, in surmounting the crown of 
the bridge, that the boundary of Purbeck is passed. 

1 The seat of N. Bond, Esq. 
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Note A, 



Some stone foundations level with the surface of the ground on the extreme 
summit may have formed part of the lodge. They measure about seven paces 
square, and may have belonged to a signal station, or hearth of a beacon. By. 
Hutchins, however, it is stated distinctly that there were no remains in his time. 

Note A a. 

Since the text was written, the author's attentbn has been drawn to an 
interesting pamphlet, entitled The Life and Times of SaitU Aldhelm^ by the 
Rev. W. H. Jones, M.A., F.S.A., Prebendaiy of Sarum and Vicar of Bradford- 
on-Avon, which contains the following passage : — ^** The chroniclers also tell 
us of his (St Aldhelm's) generous zeal in building a^ church, near his own 
private estate, ' not far front Wareham (in Dorsei)^ where also Corfe Castle stands 
out in the sea* (v. Gesta Pontificum^ Rolls Series, p. 364), the remains of which 
were still to be seen in the days of William of Malmesbury, and within the 
ruins of which," he adds, " the shepherds of the district were wont to flee for 
shelter from storms." 

This would rather point to the original chapel built by St. Aldhelm having 
been at Corfe Castle ; and as it is known that there once existed a chapel on 
the castle-hill, the assumption is not a very bold one, that the latter was the 
very building erected by the ancient bishop, or at any rate occupied the same 
site. If so, it becomes easier to understand why the Norman building on 
St Aldhelm's head is named after the Saxon saint, a very remarkable circum- 
stance taken by itself, but explicable on the supposition that it was merely a 
chapel of ease attached to the edifice at Corfe Castle, already so dedicated. 
Or is it possible that St Aldhelm built twa chapels ? 

If, again, there was a chapel in Saxon times on the castle-hill at Corfe, the 
probability that Elfrida's house was there also is strengthened. See page 25. 
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Recent excavations directed by Mr. Thomas Bond have established the 
fact that a place of burial occupied part of the summit of the hilL St Aldhelm 
was the first bishop of Sherborne, A.D. 705-9, and had previously been Abbot 
of Malmesbuiy. 

Note B. 
Ancient Families of Purbeck, by T. Bond, Esq. 

Note C. 
Ancient Manor Houses of Purbeck, by T, Bond, Esq. 

Note D. 

Although pulled down, this has been since rebuilt almost in the same place 
by order of Mr. Burt 

Note E. 

'' At the east end of the Isle of Purbeck is a Uttle semicircular bay, its 
northern horn formed by high cliffs of white chalk, ending in white isolated 
stacks and peaks, round whose feet the blue sea ripples for ever. In the centre 
of the bay the softer ' wealden beds ' have been worn away, forming an amphi- 
theatre of low sand and clay cliffs. The southern horn is formed by the dark 
limestoife beds of the Purbeck marble. A quaint old-world village slopes 
down to the water, over green downs, quarried, like some gigantic rabbit-burrow, 
with the stone workings of seven hundred years. Landlocked from every 
breeze, huge elms flourish on the dry sea-beach, and the gayest and tenderest 
garden flowers bask under the hot stone walls. A pleasanter spot for summer 
sea-bathing is not to be found eastward of the Devon coast than Swanage, and 
all that is wanted to make it famous is houses into which visitors can put their 
heads for the night As was to be expected from a variety of soils and the 
sheltered situation, I found the neighbourhood rich in rare plants and insects, 
the sea-beach strewn with numberless sea- weeds ; but the great attraction of 
Swanage, to those who dabble in science, is the extraordinary number and 
value of its fossil remains." — Charles Kingsley. 

Note F. 
From the Golden Hindy by the Author : G. Bell and Sons, publishers. 
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Note G, 



The writer was an eyewitness of all the events subsequent to the firing of 
the first rocket The letter to the Times was written by Mr. J. C Robinson, 
who was also present 

Note H, 

It was formally opened on the 28th September 1 881, by the Right Hon. 
J. Chamberlain, M.P., President of the Board of Trade. 

Note H a. 

Not many months after this description of a great storm at Tilly Whim 
had been penned, there actually occurred a catastrophe of the terrible nature 
imagined in the text ; and happening as it did by day instead of by night, the 
event is not left to conjecture. The weather of Saturday, April 29, 1882, will 
long be present to the recollection of my readers living in the south of England. 
In the morning a fresh breeze and a falling barometer presaged a gale ; but 
not even experienced seamen were led to expect such a hurricane as began 
suddenly to blow in the afternoon. To mention but two evidences of this, an 
emigrant ship with more than three hundred souls on board started earlier in 
the day from Plymouth (an act which would have been but courting destruction 
had her captain any means of forecasting the storm which soon burst upon 
him) ; and the great ironclad frigate Warrior was caught in the open Channel 
and shipped sea after sea, so that even her lofty decks* are said to have 
been four times flooded with water. Both these vessels escaped fortunately 
unharmed ; but many others were missing when the gale had subsided ; and 
one of them was the Alexandrovna of Liverpool, a fine Scotch-built sailing 
ship of no less than 1250 tons. 

Towards four o'clock that Saturday afternoon a large vessel was descried, 
approaching the shore in an apparently disabled state, by two persons who 
chanced to be spending their half-holiday on the cliff near Tilly Whim, watch- 
ing the fury of the gale. It seemed as if she had been lying to, for her topsails 
were in ribbands, and she had but one staysail set No crew could be seen, 
not even a man at the wheel, the atmosphere being too thick; and no endeavour 
to keep the vessel off the land was perceivable. The wind was then blowing 
almost directly on shore. In a very few minutes the fated ship was among the 
broken billows, which covered the sea with foam for hundreds of yards from the 
rocks. The two spectators at first made the best of their way in the teeth of 
the fierce wind towards the spot where she appeared likely to strike ; but when 
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she was clearly doomed, one ran back to Swanage, a distance of nearly two 
miles, to warn the coastguard there. Meanwhile the men at the St Aldhelm's 
Head station, who had from a distance seen the peril in which the ship was 
involved, were hurrying down with their life-saving appliances. The vessel 
almost immediately struck with fearful force upon the perpendicular cliff, about 
half a mile to the westward of Tilly Whim. In ten minutes or less, before 
any one could reach the spot, she was a mass of fragments, which had already 
begun to float away with the tide towards Swanage I Nothing was seen of the 
crew that day, nor could the coastguard effect anything when they arrived with 
the rocket apparatus ; but a few feet of one of the topmasts, having still 
attached to it the yellow-painted truck, through which the signal halliards are 
rove, was found lying on the green slope above the cliff, showing that in the 
tremendous shock the mast must have been almost flung out of the vessel. 
Next day a life-buoy, having upon it the name Alexandrcvna^ was picked up ; 
and large pieces of wreckage were landed at Swanage and other parts of the 
coast When the name of the unfortunate vessel was thus made known, it was 
ascertained that her crew consisted of more than twenty hands, every man of 
whom perished Many of their bodies were afterwards found, either jammed 
in among the rocks, or floating in the waters of the channel, most of them 
bearing marks of frightful injuries — inflicted, it is to be hoped, after death. 
Those found near Swanage were buried in the parish churchyard. 

The phenomenal violence of this gale may be judged from the fact that sea- 
salt is recorded to have been blown by it more than a hundred miles inland ; 
and that it completely stripped all the trees in exposed situations on the coast 
of their young green leaves, which the spring had just brought out The elms 
at Swanage were not covered with leaf again till past midsummer. 

Note L 

V. Monograph of the Fossil Mammalia of the Mesosoic Formations^ by Pro- 
fessor Owen, F.R.S., D.CL., Pr. for the Palsontographical Society, 1871. 

Note J. 

For a description of the exploration, and plate of the jaw, v. Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society for August, 188 1. 

Note K. 

Now or late in the possession of Mrs. Serrell, of Dumford, Langton Mai- 
travers. 
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Note L. 



As might be expected from the variety of soils and the mildness of the 
climate, Purbeck affords a rich field for the labours of naturalists, not- 
withstanding its limited extent. Very complete lists of animals, plants, and 
fossils discovered in the county of Dorset are contained in the intro- 
duction to the 1 86 1 edition of Hutchins, and the botany and conchology of 
Purbeck in particular have been carefully treated of by Dr. Burrowes, vicar of 
Kimmeridge, in a small publication entitled A Guide to Swanage and its 
Neighbourhood. In one branch of conchology, however, that of the land and 
freshwater molluscs, which Mr. R. H. Soden Smith of the South Kensington 
Museum has long made his especial study, with the view of contributing facts 
to aid in solving the great problem of the distribution of animal life on the 
globe, the " county " and " local " lists, as they may respectively be called, 
were not quite so complete as might be expected from the favourable nature 
of the locality. During several visits to Swanage Mr. Smith was able to 
examine many spots which had perhaps escaped the research of previous 
inquirers, and to add several species and localities to the local list, many of 
which were also lacking in that for the county. By his kind permission I will 
quote in his own words the results of the investigations which were marked 
with so great success. 

" It may be well to premise that the total number of species of land and 
freshwater molluscs at present believed to be indigenous to Great Britain is 
not much over one hundred and twenty, some of these, moreover, being 
restricted to very limited localities. Dr. Burrowes' local list enumerates fifty- 
seven species, the freshwater shells being chiefly obtained from the Frome at 
Wareham and the adjoining Stoborough water-courses. To this enumeration 
may now be added the following : — 

^^Zonites nitidulus. — This shell, which is readily distinguished from its nearest 
allies by form, colour, and what may perhaps be called texture of surface, is 
not named in either of the lists. It is fairly distributed here, and not merely 
in the neighbourhood of the chalk and greensand, where it would naturally be 
expected to occur. 

'' Zonites crystalUnuSy Z. radiatulus, — Neither of these are in the lists. The 
former is common ; the latter appears to be rare. It has been found among 
moss in a lane near Godlingston, and near Ballard Downs. 

^ Helix pulchella. — This elegantly-formed little shell is not uncommon ; the 
variety costata also occurs, as usual, in damp spots. 

2 A 
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" Helix acuUata^ perhaps the most remarkable of any of our minute shells, 
owing to the delicate spinous projections which encircle it, has been taken near 
a hollow, where was an ancient quarry of Purbeck marble, on Wilkeswood farm. 

^^ Helix pygmoML has probably escaped notice from its minuteness, as it does 
not occur in either list : found in moss in lane near Godlingston. 

'' Helix rotundata. — ^This is, as usual, abundant ever)nvhere in localities 
suited to its habits, under decaying wood and about damp stones and moss. 
It is named in the county list 

" Helix fulva is not common, it occurs in moss on Wilkeswood farm. 

" Vertigo fygmoea, V. edentula. — ^These minute and elegant little shells are 
not included in the local list or that for the county. The former is unusually 
frequent and well diffused in this district; the latter, taken in moss near 
Chapman's Pool, seems to be rare. 

'' Achatina acicula, — This delicate little shell, scarcely one quarter of an inch 
in length, is the sole representative in Great Britain of a genus which, in West 
Africa and elsewhere in the tropics, produces shells almost gigantic among land 
molluscs in their proportions, and often splendid in colour. It is not named in 
the lists, but is found, as was to be expected, where the chalk at the base of 
Nine-Barrow Down unites with the greensand formation, a spot especially 
favourable to molluscous life. 

" Physa kypnorum.'T'This shell, which inhabits slow ditches and still pools, 
and is sparsely distributed throughout Great Britain, is named in the county 
list as ' probably rare,' and no locality given for it. In the local list it is not 
included, but occurs in a small draining ditch in Newton Meadows, near 
Swanage, and also in some water in the quarry above mentioned. 

" Linncms palustris^ Pisidium nitidum. — ^These are not in the local list, nor is 
the latter named in that for the county. Both are found in the Wilkeswood 
Quarry. L. pcdiistris is also abundant among the coarse weeds along the river 
Frome at Wareham, and the little Pisidium occurs in several small pools in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Swanage. 

^' Planorbis nauHUuSy a curious little water shell, may close this contribution 
' of addenda to the local fauna. It is abundant in a pond at Newton Manor, 
and in some water near Chapman Pool 

" Helix hortensis, however, conspicuous for its bright colours, usually yellow 
banded with various shades of brown, and having a white-margined lip, is not 
named in the lists, the writers probably accepting it, as some authors have 
done, as a variety of the larger dark-lipped shell, H. nemoralis. It is never- 
theless well marked here with its distinctive characteristics. Both species 
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occur, but the so-called H. hybrida^ supposed to be the link uniting the two 
does not seem to exist in the immediate district 

^^ Helix amdnna^ regarded by some as a variety oiH.hispida^ is not included 
in the lists. Very fine specimens may be obtained among the coarse weedage 
about the banks of the Frome at Wareham, showing the disc-like form of the 
shell and its deep and wide umbilicus. 

" Helix sericea is found in the district at the base of Nine-Barrow Down ; but 
it is scarce in comparison of its congener, H hispida^ which is widely diffused." 

Other species, in addition to those noted above as addenda^ no doubt remain 
to encourage longer search ; but enough are here mentioned to justify the 
assertion that the district is such as will reward a naturalist, notwithstanding 
what has been already accomplished by the trained skill and knowledge of 
previous observers. 

Since the above note was written, another list of Dorset molluscs, pub- 
lished by the county " Field Club," has been brought to the notice of Mr. 
Smith and the author, which enumerates some species not mentioned in 
Hutchins, but lacks others which have been discovered by Mr. Smith, whose 
localities are all, or neariy all, new. 

Note M. 

From " The Golden Hind,'' a Story of the Armada. By the Author. G. 
Bell and Sons, publishers. 

Note N. 

A recent thorough examination of the building, under the auspices of the 
Church Restoration Society, it is to be regretted, for the reputation of the old 
builders, hardly bears out the statement in the text. The loading of the arch 
over which the tower is built was found to consist mainly of loose sand, which 
ran out when an opening was made, to the consternation of the explorers, 
leaving a great part of the upper walls of the tower temporarily unsupported. 
Large hollows, filled with nothing but sand, were also discovered in these walls. 
These serious defects have been carefully remedied ; and since the old build- 
ing has stood so long in spite of them, it ought now to be assured a very long 
further lease of existence. 

Note O. 

In answer to inquiries by the author, Mr. A. M. Luckham, who has resided 
many years at Studland, kindly gave the following authentic information about 
the hero of the tombstone : — 

^ Sergeant Lawrence was not actually a Studland man, but a native of one 
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of the Puddles — Puddletrenthide, I believe. He came here as servant to Mr. 
George Bankes^ after the French war. He had married a French wife during 
his occupation of Paris as a soldier of the Allied Armies. I knew him well, 
s^nd had many yarns with him, but he was very prosy, and it was almost im- 
possible to fix him to any interesting reminiscence." ..." On leaving service 
Lawrence took the public-house here, where his wife acted as hostess, and 
made a good one. The old sergeant had so strong a desire (expressed to me 
during his last illness) to be buried as a soldier should, that I promised to try 
and get a firing party." ... "Just then the Swanage battery of rifle volunteers 
was raised, and a detachment kindly came over to do the last military honours 
at the funeral." 

Note P. 

See Note N, supra. Mr. Luckham writes : — " When, last year, we dug to 
the bottom of all the loose earth, for the purpose of laying concrete to 
strengthen the foundations of our church chancel and tower, below the more 
modem brick graves we came upon two layers of cist burials, the upper one 
laid in a parallel line to the chancel wall, the lower one at a very considerable 
angle to the same line, with the feet very much more to the north. Qy* • 
Does not this make it appear that probably there was even an earlier church 
than the present one on the same spot, for surely any grave would have been 
made, or body laid in a line with any existing church, and not at an angle to 
it, especially as these cists were within a few feet of the wall ? " These facts 
explain the insecurity of the foundations. Mr. Luckham's inference from the 
situations of the graves appears the correct one. 

Note Q. 
From the St.Jame^s Gazette, 2ist March 1881. 

Note R. 

The old main channel to Poole Harbour lay considerably to the westward 
of the present one, then known as the Swatchway. In Lyell's Principles of 
Geology, vol. ii. c. 48, p. 5 47. (tenth ed.), it is recorded as a noteworthy instance 
of the preservation of human works in geological strata, and the formation of 
sandbanks around sunken vessels, that " between the years 1780 and 1790 a 
vessel from Purbeck, laden with 300 tons of stone, struck on a shoal off the 
entrance of Poole Harbour and foundered ; the crew were saved, but the vessel 
and cargo remain to this day at the bottom. Since that period the shoal at 
the entrance of the harbour has so extended itself in a westerly direction 
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towards Peveril Point in Purbeck, that the navigable channel is thrown a mile 
nearer that point." 

Note S. 

" Ower seems to have been formerly the chief port in the Isle of Purbeck, 
•and it was the principal if not the only quay for the exportation of stone and 
marble. On this account the quarries pay on Ash Wednesday yearly one 
pound of pepper and a foot-ball to the lord. The timber brought from the 
New Forest in Hampshire and used in the construction of Corfe Castle was 
landed here, and the remains of deep tracks and roads leading across the heath 
from Ower towards the town of Corfe show that there must anciently have been 
considerable traffic carried on at this place. Since 1 7 1 o the exportation of 
stone has been neglected here, and that branch of business removed to Swan- 
age." — From Hutchins' Dorset^ voU i. p. 538, third ed. 
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Accident in Swanage Quarry, 84. 

Acton, 134. 

Afflington, 43, 44. 

Agglestone, the, 126-7. , 

Alfer, Earl of Mercia, 24. 

Alfred's victory over the Danes in Swanage 

Bay, 73. 
Alianor of Brittany, 29. 
Anketil, Colonel, 37. 
Anna Margrethe^ wreck of the, 91, 107. 
Anvil Point, 89. 

Apparition on Creech Barrow, 14. 
Argyle Rock, 152. 
ArgyUy wreck of the, 152., 
Armada, Spanish, 73, 119. 
Ame, 151, 159. 
Ayleswood, 130. 
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Bankes, Lady, 32-38. 
Bankes, Ralph, 40. 
Bankes, Sir John, 32, 37. 
" Bankers," 99. 
Bameston, 59. 
Battery at Peveril Point, 72. 
Beccles' Cutting, 96-7. 
Biddlecombe, Sir George, 90. 
Bingham, Colonel, 37. 
Blacker's Hole, 138, 164. 
Bollard Head, 69, 103, 15 1-2. 
Bond family, 11-12, 58, 172, 
Boundaries of Purbeck, 3. 
Branksea, 157. 
Bridges at Wareham, 8, 172. 

at Corfe, 23. 
Bucknowle, 59. 
Burrstone, 104. 



Cement fectory, 161. 
Challow Hill, 129. 



Chapman's Pool, 145. 
China clay mine, 10. 

pit, 15. 
Church Knowle, 59. 
Churches and Chapels at Arne, 1 59. 

Church Knowle, $9. 

Corfe, 24, 40. 

£astLulworth,i68. 

Grange, 12. 

Kimmeridge, 55. 

Kingston, 45. 

Langton, 133. 

Lulworth, 169. 

St. Aldhelm's 
Head, 144. 

Steeple, 58. 

Studland, 1 17-124. 

Swanage, 103-4. 

West Lulworth, 
167. 

Worth, 136. 
Clavel, Sir William, 53-5, 155. 
Clavel, John, 55, 59. 
Clavel family, 54. 
Cockram femily, 64. 
Cocknowle, 161. 
Coke, Sir Edward, 31. 
Common Wear, Swanage, 93. 
Constitution^ wreck of the, 91, 153. 
Corfe Castle, 16, 17, 26-40. 

ground-plan of, 28-9. 
church of, 24, 40. 
Cove Inn, Lulworth, 166. 
Creech Barrow, 9, 13, 14. 

Grange, 11, 12. 
Crimean gunboat at Southaven, 158. 
Cromwell, relief of Corfe by an officer named, 

37. 
Cross at Studland, 116, 117. 
CuUiford &mily, 47. 



Dackham's house at Corfe, 40. 
Dancing Ledge, 164. 
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Danes, victory of Alfred over, in Swanage 

Bax, 73. 
Deer forest, Purbeck a, 6. 
Destruction of Corfe Castle, 38. 
Disafforesting of Purbeck, 6. 
Dolling, John, 149. . 
Downshay, 148-9. 
Durandus de Moulham, 100. 
Durdle Door, 167. 
Durlstone Head and Bay, 96-7, 164. 
Dumford House, 133. 



East Lulworth, 168. 
Edward, the martyr king, 22. 

murder of, 23. 

burial of, 24. 
Eelpeckers, 159. 

Eldon, Lord Chancellor, 45, 47-8. 
Elfrida, 22-5. 
Encombe, 45-7- 

House, 47. 
Epitaphs, 118, 120, 122, 137. 
Erie, Sir Walter, 34-7. 
Ethelred, 22, 24. 



Fitzworth, 158. 

Flower's Barrow, 57, 171. 

Fossil ammonite, loi. 

marsupial, 97-8. 

turtles, 98. 
Frome River, 159, 161, 171. 
Furze Isle, 1 58. 



Gaol at Swanage, 67. 

Geography of Purbeck, 3. 

Geology of Purbeck, 4-5, 97-8, loi, X05-6, 

127-8, 153-4, 165. 
Godlingston, 113. 
Golden Bowl, the, 48. 
Golden Hind^ extracts from the, 72-3, 115, 

119. 
Graves, ancient, at Swanage, loi, 104. 
Great Tyneham, 58. 
Green Isle, 158. 

Greyhound Inn at Corfe, 20, 41. 
Grove, the, 71-2. 
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Halfden, 73. 

Halsewell^ wreck of the, 139-143. 

Hand£EUSt Point, 153. 

Hatton, Lady, 31. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 31. 

Havillsmd femily, 1 50. 

Hawtrey, Ralph, 39. 

Heath at Studland, 126. 

Herringbone work in Corfe Castle, 25. 

Herston, 63. 

Holme Lane, 172. 

Priory, 172. 
Howcombe Cove, 92. 
Hunting lodges, royal, in Purbeck, 13, 113. 

J 

Jarvis, Captain Henry, 34. 
Jesty, Benjamin, epitaph of^ 137. 
John, King, 29, 118. 



Kent, Earl of, 30. 

his execution, 31. 
Kimmeridge, 50-5. 

Church, 55. 

coal, 50. 

money, 52-3. 

Ledges, 49, 90. 
King Barrow, 9. 
Kingston, 42-4. 

Church, 44. 
Knaveswell, 130. 
Knitson, 130. 



Langton-Maltravers, 132-3. 

Lawrence, Sergeant William, his epitaph, 

120-1. 
Lawrence, Captain John, 14. 
Lawrence, John, 12. 
Lawrence, Sir Oliver, 1 1. 
Lawrence, Sir Edward, 1 1. 
Lifeboats, 78. 

Lighthouse at Swanage, 89, 91. 
Littlesea, 156, 7. 
Louttrell Psalter, the, 169. 
Luckford Lake, 3, 168, 171. 
Lulworth Castle, 168, 9. 

Cove, 165. 

skipper, the, 167. 

yadits, 167. 
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Maltravers, Sir John, 30, 133. 
Markets, of Afflington, 43. 

of Corfe, 17. 

of Swanage, 994 
Market-place of Corfe, 18. , 
MartabaHy wreck of the, 90. 
Mercer's Hall, 67, 
Mercurius Rusticusy 32. 
Middlebere, 158. 
Molluscs of Purbeck, 114. 
Mondolfo, capitals from the Castle o^ 67, 
Monuments, loo-i. 
Mowlem Institute, the, 99. 
Mowlem, John, 10 1. 

N 

Newton, 63. 
Newton Manor, 63-5. 
Ninebarrow Down, 112, 130, 151. 
North Egliston, 58. 

Haven, 157. 

Ledges, loi. 



"OldPyke," 149. 
Oolite, 145. 
Osmunda regaliSy 157. 
Ower, 158. 



Parson's Bam, the, 153-5. ' 
Peveril Point, 71. 

Ledges, 163. 
Piers, at Kimmeridge, 53. 
at Swanage, 69, 70. 
Pinnades, the, 125. 
Pitman, Lieutenant-Colonel, 37. 
Pitt, Morton, 47, 68. 
Poxnfret, Peter of, 30. 

Poor-rates at Swanage during French War, 94. 
Priestway, 80, 
Puckstone, the, 128. 
Punfield Cove, 107. 
Purbeck, disafforested, 6. 
Geography o^ 3. 
Geology o^ 4-5, 97.8, loi, 105-6, 

127-8, 1 53-4, 165. 
Under the Britons, 20-i. 
Romans, 21. 
Saxons, 21-2. 
House, t6. 
Lady, 32. 



Purbeck marble, 43, 147. 

stone, 81-6. 
Pyke family, 149. 



Quarr, 149. 
Quarries, 81-6. 
Quarriers, 86-7. 
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Rsdlway to Swanage, 3, 7. 

Red Qiffat Studland, 125. 

Redhom Quay, 1 58. 

Rempston, 129. 

Rempston House, 129. 

Rentscombe Valley, 146. 

Ridge, 159. 

Roads, ancient, 42-3. 

Road to Swanage, 60-5. 

Round Down, 89. 

Royal Victoria Hotel, Swanage, (>Z. 



Saint Aldhelm, 144. 
Saint Aldhdm's Chapel, 144. 
Head, 144. 
Race, 145. 
Saint Lucas' Leap, 155. 
Scovile's or Scowles, 147. 
Seacombe, 138. 
Ship Inn at Corfe, 16. 
Shipstal, 158. 

Sieges of Corfe Castle, 32-8. 
Skut, Captain, 34. 
Smedmore House, 54. 
Smuggling at Swanage, 95-6. 
Snowstorm of 17th January 1881, the, 65. 
Sou' deep, 1 58. 
Spanish Armada, 73, 119. 
Spanish cathedrals, 123. 
Stair Hole, 167. 
Steeple, 58. 
Stoborough, 8-9. 
Stone trade, 85, 88. 
Stony Island, 158. 
Stowell, Lord, 48. 
Studland, 115, 129. 

Church, 1 1 7-8, 122^. 

Bay, 125, 155^. 
Sunnydale, 96. 

Surrender of Corfe Castle, 37. 
Swanage, Acddent in quarry at, 84. 

Antiquities, 103, 107-8. 

Battery at, 72. 
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Swanage, Bay, 69-71, 

Church, 65, 1 01-4. 

Gaol, 67-8. 

geology o^ 97-8, 105^. 

Godlingston, house near, 1 12-13, 

High Street, 66-8. 

Hotel, 68. 

lifeboat at, 78. 

lighthouse, 89-91. 

Market, 99. 

Mowlem Institute, 99, 100. 

Priestway, at, 80-1. 

Purbeck House, at, 66. 

quarries at, 82-5. 

quarriers at, 86-7. 

Railway to, 3, 7. 

road to, 44-5, 60-5. 

smuggling at, 96-7. 

stone trade at, 88. 

The Grove, at, 71-2. 

Tilly Whim, 93-5. 

Ulwell, 1 1 2-1 3. 

White Cliff, farm near, 116. 

wrecks at, 22, 73-8, 107. 
Swyre Head, 47-8, 145. 
Sydenham, Captain, 34-5. 



Terraced hills at Worth, 134-5. 
Tilly Whim, 92-5. 
Town pump of Corfe, 18-19. 
of Swanage, 65. 
Tramways, 10, 16, 158, 160. 
Trappist monks at Lulworth, 1 69-171. 
Triconodon mordax^ fossil jaw of, 97-8. 
Truck system, the, 86. 
Turner, J. M. W., R.A., 69. 
Tyncy wreck of the, 50, 
Tyn^ham House, 58. 
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Ulwell Gap, iii. 
Ulwell Mill, 112. 
Uvedale's House at Corfe, 41. 



Villiers, Sir John, 32. 



W 

Wake, WiUiam, 160. 
Wareham, 7. 

Warren of conies, Purbeck a, 6. 
Warwick, Earl o^ 35. 
Waterey Barrow, 128. 
Weald of Purbedc, the, 61. 
Welfare^ wreck of the, 50. 
Wesley's Cottage at Swanage, 66. 
West Holme, 171. 
Lulworth, 166. 
Tyneham, 58. 
White Cliff, 108, no. 
Wild Wave^ wreck of the, 75-9. 
Wilkeswood, 150. 
WiDett's Cutting, 97-8. 
WindmiUHill, 113. 
Winspit, 164. 

Wolfrida, Abbess of Wilton, 24. 
Woolgarston, 130. 
Worth, 136, 138. 
Wrecks, at Bollard Head, 1 52. 

Kimmeridge, 50. 

Lulworth, 167. 

Peveril Ledge, 74-9. 

Seacombe, 139-43. 

Studland, 156. 

Swanage, 90. 
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